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1943's Apportionments 


Treasurer E. Clarence Miller for the United Lutheran 
Church in America Distributes Assignments of 
$2,000,000 Among the Synods 


Usine the factor $2.46951 as the per capita share, and accepting the 
communing membership of the Church as 809,883, the distribution of 
$2,000,000 among the synods—proposed as the apportionment resting upon 
congregations of the United Lutheran Church in America during the year 


1942— is as follows: 


Pennsylvania Ministerium 


New: York Synod irene cen ee 
North; Carolina Synod. 


Maryland Synod 


South) Carolina’ Synod an, eee 
Central Pennsylvania Synod 0.0.0 ccccscnn 


Virginia Synod 


Ohiot Syn oc cee nee tr eect 


Pittsburgh Synod 
Indiana Synod 
Illinois Synod 


Texas SyNOdy sain eases tee meena 


Mississippi Synod 


Towa ‘Synod, 2c 20s cio ore re ee ek 
Georgia-Alabama Synod. o.ncccccscennusenen 


Canada Synod 
Kansas Synod 
Nebraska Synod 
Wartburg Synod . 
Icelandic Synod ..... 


Midwest=Synod scat eae eerreeree 


California Synod ........... 
Rocky Mountain Synod 
Northwest Synod ..... 
Manitoba Synod .. 
Pacific Synod 
Nova Scotia Synod .. 
West Virginia Synod ............. 
Slovak-Zion Synod ...... 


Michigan iSynodw. 25 crew at acs oe ean eee 


Florida Synod 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod 


Per capita $2.46951 


809,883 x $2.46951 = $2,000,014.16733 
E. Crarence Mier, Treasurer. 


1940 


Communing Apportionment 

Members for 1943 
b: Deaee a es 158,332 $ 391,002 
Re et 113,930 281,351 
DEAL eats 23,230 57,366 
34,855 86,074 
Fe eae ee 17,397 42,962 
L | eaten 123,646 305,345 
14,134 34,904 
Re aA here 54,696 135,072 
PAE EM RR 61,301 151,383 
13,912 34,355 
35,226 86,990 
Wee oa ee ea 4,132 10,204 
268 661 
cireeene ren 9,676 23,894 
SAN eehe 3,284 8,109 
42,495 
16,123 
ee ae 12,258 30,271 
14,059 34,718 
Wie Nae 1,549 3,825 
eer ee 11,182 27,614 
5,252 12,969 
2,001 4,941 
37,223 91,922 
7,668 18,936 
2,474 6,109 
2,315 5,716 
3,672 9,068 
7,351 18,153 
5,410 13,360 
1,419 3,504 
REE Leche Fu 4,294 10,604 
809,883 $2,000,000 


A Worthy Layman 


SIXTY-ONE years of active service in 
church affairs is the record of Mr. 
Jacob Umlauf of Richmond, Va. He 
retired December 31, 1941, as elder and 
vice-president of the First Lutheran 
Church, Richmond. 

Mr. Umlauf has not missed an Easter 
communion for sixty-two years. He has 
served as a member of the Common 
Council of the city for thirty-two years 
and was president for the past eight 
years. The church council and congre- 
gation honored him at a reception re- 
cently. The Richmond News Leader 
contained the following appreciation of 
this Christian citizen: 


“Mr. Umlauf retired voluntarily De- 
cember 31, 1941, from the church coun- 
cil after forty-four consecutive years 
of service, during thirty-one years of 
which he served as vice-president of 
the congregation and thirty-five as 
chairman of the committee on pulpit 
supply. 

“His other church positions include 
twenty-five years as superintendent of 
the Sunday school, two years as pres- 
ident of the Virginia Interdenomina- 
tional Sunday School Union, and three 
as president of the local Sunday school 
organization. He also served twenty- 
five years as a member of the board of 
the Central Y. M. C. A., and twenty- 
one years as a member of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society.” 
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Our Lutheran historian, Dr. H. W. Elson, describing 
the bombardment of Fort McHenry in 1814, has written: 
“All day and far into the night, the bombarding con- 
tinued, but at dawn the American flag was still waving 
from the walls of the fort.” Therein was the answer to 
the anxieties of the patriots. 

The cross, symbol of the Christian Church and ban- 
ner of the militant faithful the world over, is similarly 
an emblem of continuing trust in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
In faraway lands, to whose people the Gospel has 
brought fellowship in faith, we are aware of the planting 
of the church by heroic missionaries, European and 
American. In some portions of the globe hostile govern- 
ments have caused the recall of the men and women who 
spread the news of redemption from sin and eternal 
death. But according to the latest available information, 
even in Japan there remain a few valiant souls who 
glory in their defense of the cross. 

Into some sections of the non-Christian world it has 
been expedient to send missionaries necessarily evacu- 
ated from Japan and other Axis-controlled groups of 
people. But while Americans and Europeans can be ex- 
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pelled from a country and even imprisoned to await 
death, the seeds of saving faith which have been sown 
by them have already taken root. Religion, once it has 
acquired life in the hearts of men, is almost impossible 
to destroy. The propagation of Christianity among even 
very difficult people has survived attacks by powerful 
and persistent enemies. Indeed the pagan world has re- 
peatedly been astonished by the failures of godless 
rulers who closed churches, prohibited instruction in 
doctrine, and employed social and physical pressure 
upon those endeavoring to spread the Gospel of salva- 
tion in Christ. In every generation since Pentecost there 
have been heresies in which false teachings have been 
opposed to the truths revealed by our Lord and adherents 
to errors have prophesied the speedy overthrow of those 
who are followers of the cross. But time dissolved these 
organizations, thus demonstrating inherent weakness. 
But meantime the cross remains imprinted upon the 
hearts of men and women. Its influence is seen in the 
continued activities of the church. We have heard of 
none that has ceased to proclaim the Gospel of Christ 
and offer prayers and supplications for the good of all. 
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She Chee in the News 


Evangelism by Advertising 

In a prominent position in Times Square, New York 
City, a twenty-three-foot billboard urges the multitudes 
to “Go to Church.” 

“A Changeless Christ for a Changing World 

“Times which try men’s souls. Pray—go to church 

“Build up your faith, courage, and strength,” the huge 
poster says. 

The sign was erected by the American Lutheran Pub- 
licity Bureau, an affiliate of the Missouri Synod, in co- 

: operation with the General 
u Z Outdoor Advertising Company. 

—E Similar signs are being prom- 
| ems, = inently displayed in cities 
throughout the country. In 
each case, local congregations 
are responsible for the signs, 
which also carry an invitation 
to worship in the nearest Lu- 
theran church. The Outdoor 
Advertising Association of Chi- 
cago has placed its facilities at 
the disposal of more than a thousand local units, states 
the publicity bureau. 

In Philadelphia huge advertisements have been sus- 
pended across Broad Street announcing Dr. Ross 
Stover’s Lenten and Easter services, and also Lenten 
services conducted by Dr. Daniel Poling. 

An increase of group advertising by churches in news- 
papers is predicted by Dr. Charles L. Allen of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern University. A de- 
crease in general advertising as a result of the war will 
force the newspapers to begin active cultivation of non- 
commercial accounts, he states. 


Sir Stafford's Opinions 

Movrne into the headlines as the Number 1 Britisher, 
Sir Stafford Cripps comes out quite definitely with his 
idea about the place of religion in social and political 
life. Sir Stafford is a member of the Church of England. 

In an interview with the Methodist Recorder, London, 
he says, “There must be a new intention and determina- 
tion to carry into all the activities of our daily life the 
fundamental teachings of the New Testament. 

“That means that we must be prepared to accept all 
their implications. Different people may interpret these 
teachings in different ways, and they may differ as to 
aims and methods of procedure. But I think it is fairly 
clear, for one thing, that we have got to move toward 
greater equality and greater ‘community’ of living. 

“We have tended to divorce our religious and ethical 
values from our practical affairs. We try to live in two 
worlds. But we must learn to do as we think. To bring 
these two worlds together we need the Christian in- 
spiration.” 

The churches have a simply tremendous “potential,” 
Sir Stafford says, for they can, if they will, give the 
moral and spiritual background for solution of world 
problems. They will give this background if they are 
ready to put into effect their theories regarding framing 
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of a new society after the war, rather than using their 
declarations and resolutions as a screen for doing 
nothing. Social upheaval may be avoided if people be- 
come imbued with a selfless desire to do their utmost 
in every way toward helping their country. 


Church Papers in Difficulty 

Most periodicals are being squeezed between the rise 
in cost of production and the decline in advertising 
revenue. The five-cent weeklies (Saturday Evening 
Post, Colliers, Liberty) are meeting the situation by 
going up to ten cents, and ten-cent magazines (McCalls, 
Woman's Home Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal) are 
increasing their single-copy price to fifteen cents. 

Obviously the church papers are in the same predica- 
ment, with much poorer resources for meeting the cur- 
rent problems than those of the big secular publishing 
companies. 

The Commonweal, “tops” among Roman Catholic 
weeklies, makes a desperate appeal to its friends for 
immediate contributions of $7,000 to assure continued 
publication. The Christian Advocate, with the largest 
circulation of the Protestant weeklies, announces that 
its club rate must go up from $1 a year to $1.50. 

No doubt the next year will witness numerous cas- 
ualties among the church papers, which have for a long 
time suffered from the careless indifference of the 
church people. 


Lutherans in Minnesota 

Ir Martin Luther were to visit Minnesota, he would 
find himself no stranger. Lutherans are numerous, as 
figures in the Lutheran Herald indicate. They are also 
making substantial gains. i 


Church Membership 1930 1940 
Baptist 2003.03. io: 2 eee eens leet: 35,522 37,704 
Congregational ~ 27,905 28,646 
Episcopal tie eee en eemenra nite 31,296 32,849 
Methodistriee 8 Sore eine erate NE) 60,844 77,384 
Presbyterian wosce veers re ee est 40,712 46,418 
iiutherans-; 20sec er mesnend eee 276,305 358,518 
Others? saccade ree ee er eee nen aa OG Gd) 46,707 


The figures for Lutherans do not include the Missouri 
Synod, which numbered 108,669 in the 1936 Religious 
Census, nor the Joint Synod of Wisconsin (1936— 
42,479) ; so that the total Lutheran church membership of 
Minnesota is at least 509,666. The Roman Catholic mem- 
bership given in the 1936 census figures is 510,338, and 
total of all Christian churches, 1,352,662. Population of 
Minnesota in 1940 was 2,792,300. 

The Herald’s figures indicate the division of Lutheran 
membership as follows: 


1930 1940 
American Lutheran Church 0.0.00 40,524 46,746 
Als ustanays yOd yo cake, ee eee 63,019 75,973 
UnitedeDanish’ Church 2... eee 2,430 2,458 
isutheran Free ‘Church 32...) aE coup 24,959 
United Lutheran Church w..ccssnen 9,692 15,040 
Norwegian Lutheran Church occu. 160,640 193,342 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Juttus F. SEEBACH 


The United Nations have been lifting their eyebrows 
over the recent negotiations entered into by the Vatican 
with Japan. The matter was discreetly unpublicized by 
the Vatican. Nevertheless, with equal discretion and 
lack of public announcement, Washington and London 
have both formally expressed their “surprise” at the 
procedure. Even Stalin has written to the Pope about 
the matter, though in a “conciliatory” manner. The 
action is viewed as strange for several reasons by the 
questioning nations—the nature of Japan’s war atroci- 
ties, the “unusualness” of the Vatican’s acceptance of 
representation from a non-Christian nation, the doubtful 
effect of such a relation with another totalitarian nation, 
in view of the Vatican’s unhappy experiences with 
European examples of the same, and the fact that the 
totalitarian ideology is opposed to the Vatican’s Chris- 
tian profession. However, the Vatican itself has a 
totalitarian outlook and, with half a favor, can usually 
get along better with governments like-minded. Its 
Janus-faced system cleverly allows the use of the polit- 
ical side of its structure when the religious side is not 
favorable, and vice versa. The religious side is at pres- 
ent strongly operative in South America, where a large 
number of the ecclesiasts have been duped, through 
Spanish Falangist influence, into believing that “Ger- 
many will restore (in South America) to the Church 
her political and financial power, and that this will 
strengthen. faith and improve human nature.” 


Just as the American public is entering upon a strict 
and severe sugar rationing, its collective (not collectivist 
by any means) mind has the melancholy satisfaction of 
learning that “the sugar we are not allowed to have to- 
day is sugar that was not produced last year.” The rea- 
son harks back to the AAA (Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration) , which refused last year to allow farm- 
ers to raise sugar beets, and forbade refineries to refine 
the sugar, though warned that a sugar shortage was on 
the way. This AAA is the organization which has been 
limiting all agricultural products by a quota system, 
through which farmers have been restricted in their 
planting, being paid for not producing crops, and pen- 
alized if they did. This system, in operation since 1934, 
seems to know no other way of correcting its mistakes 
and miscalculations than by preaching and imposing the 
blessings of scarcity upon a restive public. To carry out 
its latest plan it has ordered the Government Printing 
Office to prepare 700,000,000 ration cards, by which the 
present paper shortage is being greatly enlarged. 


Approaching Easter brings in its train Mexico’s color- 
ful annual round of religious festivals, in which modern 
commercial enterprise, mournful Lenten rites and 
agonies, and lurid pagan remnants of earlier days are 
inextricably mingled. Beginning with ceremonies 
(March 26) at Santa Anita (a City of Mexico suburb) 
in honor of the Virgin of Sorrows—a festival garnished 
with the sacred delights of bullfights, rodeos and cos- 
tume contests—the round continues through April—for 
instance, the Passion of Christ at Ixtapalapa, April 2; 
the Dance of the Plumes, an Aztec inheritance, at Etla, 
April 3; the burning of Judas, a national Lenten event, 


April 4; and a grand finale, April 20-May 5, the annual 
festival of Spring, at Agua Caliente. The furious fun, 
of course, is an allowed reaction from the Lenten gloom 
and self-denials. 


Unions, Strikes and strikers are due for an early jolt 
for reasons furnished by themselves. Of the legislatures 
now in’session, three out of eight are considering the 
regulation of union activities. Kentucky, having suffered 
much from strike violence, wants to stop the use of arms 
or insulting and menacing language by pickets. Vir- 
ginia considers making the unions support the state by 
paying taxes on their incomes of dues collected. Mis- 
sissippi, following the line pursued last year by Texas, 
proposes to punish as a felony any use of force or threat 
in organizing a union, or in picketing during a strike. 
This last measure has already passed the State Senate. 
Public sentiment will likely demand similar action in 
the other states, judging that the commandeering of 
labor is as justifiable as that of industry, capital and the 
manhood of the nation for military purposes. 


The Deepening woes of Italy lend a further explana- 
tion of her growing rift with Germany. The high hopes 
of Italy for extended power and territory because of the 
conquest of Yugoslavia inspired the issuance of maps 
and claims by which that land was marked “annexed.” 
But hopes have given way to fears, because Germany 
has indicated the same land as “occupied,” with perhaps 
better reason, since Germany holds all the air fields, 
water works and other key spots, leaving only the 
drudgery of policing the territory to the Italian troops. 
However, these fears take a more definite form. There 
are strong indications that Germany intends to drive a 
“corridor” (the thing she objected to at Dantzig as in- 
tolerable) through Dalmatia to the Adriatic Sea, and at 
the same time make a private deal with the Croats that 
would leave Italy on the outside with her prestige hum- 
bled, her Adriatic supremacy destroyed, and herself de- 
fenseless. These are just some more reasons why Italy 
grows increasingly resentful. 


Acting Patriarch of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
Sergius, Metropolitan of Moscow, is up in arms against 
the actions of Bishop Sikorski of Vladimir-Volinsk 
Province of the Ukraine, and of Metropolitan Dionysius, 
self-appointed head of the Polish Orthodox Church, in 
establishing independent (‘auto-cephalous,”’ he calls 
them) branches of the Orthodox Church in their re- 
spective territories. Patriarch Sergius speaks first of 
all as an ecclesiast against the dividing of the body of 
the Russian Orthodox Church. However, strange as it 
may seem in the light of the Soviet’s persecution of the 
Church, he also speaks as a patriot, and denounces the 
respective movements as carried out under Hitler’s in- 
fluence, whom he charges with having “created a world 
nightmare, and as satanic, psychologically unbalanced, 
mocking all of Christianity’s legacy, and placing himself 
above God and ‘Mein Kampf’ above the Bible.” The 
feelings of Sergius are strong, and that accounts for his 
language; but it must be recognized that the Orthodox 
Church is loyal to Russia. 
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Sn the Easter Light 


THE LUTHERAN 


An Unusual Series of Paragraphs* in Which DR. GOULD WICKEY Has Written 
Some Personal Conclusions and Convictions 


WueEn I think of Easter, I am reminded of power. One 
reason for this is the impression which Paul’s words in 
Philippians 3: 10, “That I may know him, and the power 
of his resurrection,’ made on me many years ago. 
Christ’s resurrection has a power. One does not know 
the fulness of the Christian life without knowing some- 
thing of the transforming power of His resurrection. 


THE POWER OF EASTER 

Christ's resurrection lifts us out of the grave of 
doubt into the life of faith. For Mary uncertainty, and 
for Thomas doubt is transformed into faith. Today the 
Christian’s faith is made sure through the transforming 
power of the life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 


Christ’s resurrection lifts us out of the grave of suf- 
fering into the life of peace. St. Paul told the Corin- 
thians of his beatings, shipwreck, and the perils experi- 
enced while preaching the Gospel; nevertheless he 
speaks of his light affliction. With Christians it has ever 
been so. Of all peoples Christians face life realistically. 
They fear neither the experiences nor their conse- 
quences. They live by the transforming power of the 
risen Christ. 


Christ’s resurrection lifts us out of the grave of 
death into the life of eternity. Before the days of Jesus, 
the world had only its intimations of immortality pre- 
sented in manifestations of nature, in the longings of 
the human heart, and by the arguments of the philos- 
ophers. The resurrection of Christ opened the door to 
the supernatural, revealing the reality of spiritual ex- 
periences. Having personal knowledge of that realm, 
Jesus before His resurrection comforted His disciples 
(John 14: 1-3). So Jesus taught immortality; Jesus 
proved immortality; Jesus fits man for immortality. 


THE EASTER VIEW OF MAN 

Easter gives a new view of man. Schopenhauer, when 
asked by a little girl, “Who are you?” replied, “That is 
what I should like to know.” The Christian knows who 
he is because of the Easter revelation. 


Easter shows man as a unique creation of God, Man 
is not merely an evolved animal. Some would have us 
believe that all the excellence of the animal creation is 
put together in man. But if that were true, we would 
still have to admit that where the animal stops, there 
man just begins; that what is highest in animal is the 
lowest in man. God’s creative hand is seen in the animal, 
but we do not think of the resurrection of animals. Man 
is a unique creation, since in His image created He man. 
This uniqueness is seen in the resurrection. 


* While all the work assigned to all the boards and auxiliaries of the 
United Lutheran Church is arranged on the basis of a yearly period of 
administration, a Calendar of Causes has been established by whi 
programs of nine agencies are each given a month for emphasis end 
appeal. arate has been committed to the Board of Education. 

The article by Dr. Wickey, with which the 1942 series in THe LuTHERAN 
begins, took the form given it by him after THe LurHeran had inquired 
what the Easter festival signifies to him. His response seems to us very 
comprehensive and convincing. Eb. 


Easter shows that man is a worth-while creature of 
God. The scientist has figured that an individual weigh- 
ing 150 pounds has so much oxygen, nitrogen, sugar, 
carbon, iron, salt and other chemicals as to be worth 
ninety-eight cents. But man’s real worth is not limited 
to the pounds of his body; it is seen in his relations to 
his family, his neighbor, his state, his church, and his 
Creator. That worth was acknowledged when God so 
loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son. 
That worth was uniquely manifested when Jesus was 
raised from the dead. That worth was guaranteed when 


the resurrected life was promised to man through Jesus 
Christ. 


Easter shows that man is an aspiring creature. Un- 
like the animal, when man strikes, he can feel remorse 
and can say, “I am sorry,” and can desire to be different. 
Things gravitate downward; animals react; but persons 
aspire to higher levels, larger goals, and greater accom- 
plishments. Here is the unbridgeable gap between ani- 
mals and people. Animals never go beyond their train- 
ing. Youth from humble homes, discouraging surround- 
ings, and with numerous handicaps and hindering cir- 
cumstances have overcome all and have risen to heights 
of honor. The revelation of Easter is an inspiration to 
man to rise to the life of spiritual realities. 


THE POWER OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

The power of Christ’s resurrection is directly related 
to the power of Christian education. Education is a 
quiet leavening process. Its program cannot be made 
known with the blare of trumpets, the roar of cannon, 
and the rumble of the armored tanks. Nor can the 
mechanics of materialism and the dictums of dictators 
destroy that which is built into the spirit of men through 
the educational process. 


Christian education is a transforming power. Paul 
told the Romans of the power of Christian education 
when he wrote, “Be ye not conformed to this world; but 
be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that 
ye may prove what is that good, and acceptable, and 
perfect will of God” (Romans 12: 2). One of the dom- 
inant purposes of Christians in maintaining and support- 
ing Christian schools and Christian instruction of youth 
is to renew their minds and to mold their personalities 
in accordance with the life and teachings of Jesus. 

Christian instruction does have an effect upon the 
character of youth. It is stated that there is a community 
in Kansas where there has been no crime committed for 
more than forty years, in spite of the fact that there is 
no public school in that area. But that community does 
have a Lutheran parochial school, where youth are 
taught the Word of God. 

A survey of teachers in a certain state reveals that 
the teachers trained in Christian colleges are, as a group, 
superior to those trained in secular schools in terms of 
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character, personality, ability to discipline and 
ability to get results. 

- So Christian education is interested in transform- 
ing the whole student: his appreciation for the great 
values of life, his courage against the wrong and for 
the right, his sense of responsibility for social wel- 
fare, his spirit of service and sacrifice, and his will to 
power fulfilled not in power over others but in 
power for others. 


Christian education is a seeking power. Someone 
has said that the great objective of the college is for 
the student to learn to think. The great difficulty 
today is that we have many people who can think, 
and think conclusively, but who think wrongly be- 
cause they have missed some of the great basic facts 
of the world. Someone said, ‘““We dare never forget 
that there lived a man like Socrates.” I would say 
more emphatically, “We dare never forget there 
lived a Person like Jesus Christ.” Without this great 


fact history cannot be explained nor understood. 

The early New Englanders did not speak of training 
the intellect and acquiring information. They wrote of 
advancing learning and perpetuating it to their posterity. 
They were interested in the search for truth and in its 
transmission to generations unborn. All truth was to 
be sought, advanced and transmitted. 

So the Easter revelation has inspired man to seek 
truth and transmit it. Jesus directed the disciples to 
teach all nations “whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
And ever since Christians have been the outstanding 
scholars. In China where Christians are only a small 
percentage of the total population, the number of Chris- 
tians in China’s Who’s Who is many times larger than 
the number of non-Christians. 


Christian education is a building and a defense 
power. According to Lord Bryce, democracy means 
“the rule of the whole people exercising their sovereign 
will by their votes.” To be effective and constructive, 
democracy requires an educated electorate, a developed 
character, a sensitive conscience, and a high conception 
of duty. Democracy includes all persons: youth and 
adults, white and colored, native and foreigner; all must 
share in the privileges of the enlightened mind, and en- 
nobled emotions, and the strengthened will. 

The only education which can fulfill this requirement 
is a Christian education. It teaches purity in personal 
living, propriety in social relations, honesty and justice 
in business dealings, righteousness in government, and 
above all rightness with God. On such a basis democracy 
can be built and will be defended. 

' On such a basis America will be “the land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” Freedom is based on vision 
and courage. Where there is no vision, the people per- 
ish. Where there is no courage, the people are slaves. 

The revelation of Easter is a transforming power in 
the lives of individuals and nations. A leading jurist and 
a member of the supreme court of his state, when asked 
why crime was increasing to such colossal proportions, 
replied, “I can tell you in one sentence: Men have lost 
the consciousness of God.” The late President Eliot of 
Harvard University said that the one great cause of 
World War I was the failure of the churches in Europe 
and America to keep before the world an adequate con- 
ception of God. The Easter message shows us God. 


RESURRECTION 


By Edward P. Schueler 


BeroreE the dawn of that first Easter morn 

They came, and found the stone was rolled away. 
The stone, thus moved, became a door— 
Where death had entered, life now issued forth. 


In Easter light, how meaningful is life— 

The life that through the tomb has passed for us; 
How beautiful is life, neath His high rule 
Whose heavenly throne and earthly house alike 
Have holiness their watchword and their due; 
How wonderful the life celestial grows, 

In hope and contemplation, as we strain 

Our eyes t’ envision all He has instore, 

And wait th’ eternal Easter on the farther shore! 


Today hath come to bloom the flower of trust. 

The martyrs whom Rome numbered with the slain 
Have mastered death: they live, while Rome is dust. 
Love knows no boundary or barrier: 

Our God for love so maps the needy world 

Within the heart of every child of His, 

That boundaries directories become 

To lead our feet and light our outward paths, 

To bring the nations to fraternal peace 

And wake an earthwide song of heavenly praise. 


Come, let us live the spirit of this day, 

And like those happy saints and martyrs rapt 
Whose faces earliest caught the glory-light, 
Rise into life victorious and serene, 

The life in Christ, the life that walks with God. 
The conquering love of God shall thus prevail, 
Supplanting strife of creed and strife of arms, 
All jealousies and hate, till Easter peace 
Become the sign of His thrice-blessed reign. 


His peace in us is power. ’Neath every sky, 
Through all the earth His love shall conquer greed; 
Vanquished and victor alike shall rise to bear 

The cross our Saviour bore for us, and call 

The dead to live, and from the dust to rise, 

And stand as men delivered and redeemed, 


“IT ASK YOU” 
By Bertha Rex 


WHEN on Judea’s hills at midnight hour, 
When sweet angelic voices filled the air 
With glory-strains of music in each bar; 
Pray, tell me, humble shepherds—Were you there? 


In yonder rocky cave, a cattle shed; 

Where halo gleamed above a manger bed; 

Where Virgin-mother and the Babe found rest; 

Pray, shepherds—Were you there and were you blest? 


O’er hills and plains e’er guided by the star, 

You came to seek the King; from land afar, 
Didst bring your gifts of perfume, spice and gold; 
Pray, wise men—Were you there as we are told? 


And did you follow Him along the way 

To temple, mart, and busy thoroughfare; 

To quiet mountain lake; didst hear Him say, 

“T am the bread of life?” Pray, were you there? 


A. garden, where He went alone, and prayed 
For strength to do His heavenly Father’s will; 
A place, well known to Judas, who betrayed 
His Lord for silver taken from the till 


Of Temple treasury. ’Twas a ruler’s bribe. 

A kiss, the sign for soldiers’ scoffing gibe. 

With swords and staves, they took Him. Didst thou care? 
Yes Judas, traitor! We know you were there. 


Ye temple priests, and idle-mongers, all; 

Didst follow Him to Pilate’s judgment hall, 

Didst join your voices with the throng that cried, 
“Away with Him, let Him be crucified?” 


In frenzy, did you tear the thorn tree down 

And plat into a wreath, your King to crown. 

The crimson flowers matched the blood drops, where 
The thorns had pressed that holy brow so fair. 


On yonder hill outside the city gates, 

Four brutal soldiers and a cross await. 

The soldiers to reject, the cross receive 

The King of kings, Whom they did not believe. 


Pray, soldiers, as you gambled near the cross 
Didst hear Him say, “Forgive,” and feel remorse? 
Didst gather up the dice and slink away? 

Or were you there until the.close of day? 


Sad Virgin-mother, you were there and heard 
From dying lips that holy, blessed word 

Oft spoken in His childhood’s happy day; 
When to your lap He came and knelt to pray. 


Again into your lap God’s Son they place. 

Kind hands then laid Him in a crypt, to grace 

A rock-hewn tomb. In paradise He led 

The captives forth which long since had been dead. 


Brave martyrs, prophets, witness to His might. 
He was the promised King, Messiah, Light 

Of all the ages ere the world began. 

Was both the Son of God and Son of Man. 
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When to the tomb you went on Easter morn, 
And found Him not; your heart in anguish torn; 
Then turning to the gardener, you did say, 
“Where is my Lord? Hast taken Him away?” 


“Mary!” That voice. “’Tis He.” Now quickly go 
Tell the disciples, for they too must know 

The Master’s risen, and will meet them there 

In Galilee, their wonted place of prayer. 


To have been there when angels hailed His birth, 
To talk with Him, and walk with Him on earth, 
All these bespeak the glory we may share 

With Him in heaven above. Will you be there? 


THE CROSS OF CHRIST 
By G. Luther Weibel 


Tue Cross of Christ is lifted high. 
The Son of Man must bleed and die, 
Because the world was steeped in sin, 
Refused, despised, rejected Him. 


The Cross of Christ is lifted high— 
An evil multitude stand by 

And see His blood so freely shed, 
The thorny crown upon His head. 


The Cross of Christ is lifted high, 

That souls of men both far and nigh 
Might ransomed be from sin’s disgrace, 
And find in heaven a resting-place. 


The Cross of Christ is lifted high, 

To prove that man need never die; 
For from it flows the precious stream 
That doth the souls of men redeem. 


The Cross of Christ is lifted high, 
A sight sublime for every eye, 

A beacon placed by God’s own love, 
To guide us to the home above. 


Trenton, N. J. 


EASTER DAWN 
By Laura Emily Mau 


O Joyrut Dawn of that first Easter morn 

When Christ rose from the dead and from the tomb, 
To free the world from sorrow and from gloom, 

To prove that of the Spirit man is born; 

And spring came back to say that only death 

Had died. The lilies of our Lord and King 

Arose to bloom and praise our Lord and sing, 

And scent the earth with fragrance of their breath. 


All men rise up above themselves today, 
And ‘from all hearts God’s holy anthems rise 
To send their Alleluias to the skies, 

To praise our Lord for life’s immensity— 
For Christ Who died arose, immortal, whole, 
To prove that death is nothing to the soul. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Washington 


BY 
OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER AND 
RALPH W. LOEW 


THE CHERRY TREES AT EASTER 

SOMEWHERE near Easter the cherry trees will bloom 
again along the Tidal Basin. This year there will be no 
technicolor movies of the Japanese Ambassador and his 
family walking underneath the heavily-blossomed 
branches. This year there are suggestions that these be 
called “Oriental” trees instead of “Japanese.” This year 
there are letters to the editors of the local newspapers 
proposing that we name this group of trees ‘MacArthur 
Row” or “Pearl Harbor Orchard.” This year there won’t 
be the crowds of visitors, inspired by hotel and trans- 
portation companies, coming to see the pink blossoms. 
But the trees will bloom as always. There’s a measure 
of comfort in seeing the recurring victory of spring. 


FACTS FROM FIGURES 

THE Washington Council of Social Agencies has re- 
cently gathered revealing statistics which indicate some 
ot the problems being faced by Washington churches: 


In 1800 the population of Washington was 14,193. By 
1903 the city had grown to 278,718. The census of 1940 
credited Washington with a population of 663,091. This 
is exclusive of the tremendous suburbs which surround 
the city. 

There are more persons living in Washington than in 
New Hampshire, Vermont, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Delaware, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, or Nevada. 

The largest proportionate increase in Washington’s 
population came between 1860 and 1870. 

In 1940 there were 10,870 persons per square mile 
living in the District. 

According to the 1940 Census, Washington is the 
eleventh largest city in the United States. In 1930 it 
ranked fourteenth. 


CHILDREN AND WAR 

WatcuH out for a sharp increase in juvenile delin- 
quency since war has come. This is the warning of G. 
Howland Shaw, Assistant Secretary of State, whose 
hobby is the study of juvenile delinquency. Children 
are among the real victims in the whole upset of life 
occasioned by war. Mr. Shaw told us his reasons. He 
reminded us that so many homes now have both parents 
at work for long hours. That means tired, jittery fathers 
and mothers liable to increased nervous tensions. The 
easy result is an unattractive home, which the fourteen- 
year-old will resent. That’s one avenue toward delin- 
quency. Another is the increase of money and its at- 
tendant tendency toward moral slackening. Still another 
reason for juvenile delinquency is the lack of participa- 
tion in community life by children. School work looks 
unreal compared to the Battle of the Philippines, and 
adults forget to think of fourteen-year-olds as partic- 
ipants in community life. For example, note the avid 


interest displayed by youngsters gathering scrap-paper 
and running messages for defense agencies. They want 
to be a part of things. So Mr. Shaw urges our schools 
and churches to be aware of these problems and meet 
them, in the hope of preventing such a sharp increase in 
delinquency as has always happened in war time. Mr. 
Shaw knows whereof he speaks, for he has been inter- 
ested in this work since the days he was a diplomat in 
the legation in Turkey, and this year he assumes the 
presidency of the American Prison Association. 


ALCOHOLIC BROADCASTING 

A Caprrot Hit friend fears the United States is on 
the way of France, that our peril is that we will crumple 
up inside, and that nothing is contributing to civilian 
weakness more than the alcoholic beverage crowd. He 
is very sympathetic with Congressman John E. Rankin’s 
bill (HR 6785), introduced this week to prohibit radio 
advertising of alcoholic beverages. If you agree, write 
your congressman and senator. From conversation with 
Mr. Rankin, he does not regard this a full solution of 
the liquor question, but it meets one problem head on. 
He believes that his bill would “prevent liquor salesmen 
from coming into your home via the radio and pervert- 
ing the minds of your children.” 


MINISTERIAL AUTHORITY 

Av a recent conference of ministers in preparation for 
the blackout of churches during emergency days, an old 
law was revealed by an official of the Police Department. 
Under that law a minister in the District of Columbia 
may arrest any disturber of the peace in his congrega- 
tion during a service of public worship. Just how he 
would go about this is a matter of conjecture; but the 
legal power is there. 


LIGHT IN THE DARK 

A UNION service of Lutheran women in Washington 
came on a night appointed for a test blackout. The serv- 
ice was held in a candle-lit church in conformance with 
all the blackout rules. There seemed to burn anew in 
the hearts of the little company of Christians worshiping 
in the nation’s capital city a kinship with another group 
of Christians who worshiped by candlelight in the cata- 
combs in another nation’s capital long ago. 


Please send to the pastor you know best in Wash- 
ington the names of all young people now coming to 
the Nation’s Capital. The churches are doing every- 
thing they know how to bring these newcomers into 


the worship and activities of our congregations. This 
is the only way we have to reach these young people. 
Write to the pastor of the Lutheran church you know 
in Washington; he’ll do the rest. 
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S Ua n r is Pp— L L — By Catherine Herzel 


Srmon’s sleep that night was haunted by the stern 
figure of an old man sitting in a throne-like chair who 
said over and over again, “Dangerous, dangerous.” There 
was also a Presence of surpassing sweetness. When he 
was about to draw near to this one who promised such 
peace, the old man on the throne would intervene with 


his repeated warning. Then a voice penetrated his 
dreams. 

“Master! Master!” 

He awoke, and there was Anna. 

“Master! The child is crying and calls for her father.” 

Simon was soon at Miriam’s bedside. He took one of 
the restless little hands in his, and it became quieter. 
Her eyes opened wearily, she gave him a half-smile, and 
was asleep again. Anna smiled wisely. 

“It’s wonderful how she grows quiet when you touch 
her. It puts me in mind—” She stopped short and closed 
her lips tight. 

“Yes, Anna,” prompted Simon. 
what?” 

“But, Master, after the other night, the feast, you said 
we should never mention his name.” 

“Did I?” said Simon sadly. “I am not as sure as I was, 
Anna. Tell me what you had in mind.” 

“I was thinking, sir, that when Jesus takes up the 
children they grow quiet, and nestle in His arms just as 
Miriam does in yours,” 

“She knows I love her,” said the father. 

“Yes, that she does. And the children, they know he 
loves them.” 

Day came and dragged wearily through the morning 
hours. Miriam slept, but not the peaceful sleep of a 
healthy child. Rather it was a dull, heavy stupor. Anna 
tried the remedies she knew. She kept the other women 
servants busy cooking mysterious brews, she rubbed the 
child’s limp arms, she muttered half-remembered charms 
under her breath as she sat there, but there was no 
change. Miriam generally lay quiet when her father 
sat by her bed, but when he moved away she tossed 
about feverishly. i 

The day drew toward noon, dull and sultry. The sky 
grew darker, thunder muttered ominously, the earth 
trembled. One by one the servants came to the hall out- 


“Puts you in mind of 


side the sick room. There was 
some comfort in the presence of 
others when nature seemed in 
such a forbidding mood. 

At last Anna could keep silent 
no longer. “Master, something 
terrible is happening,” she said in 
great fear. “That the sun should 
be darkened in the middle of the 
day—" 

“Nothing is wrong,” said Simon; 
but his voice was not as steady as 
his words. It was a strange, a ter- 
rible day. 

Midway in the afternoon a 
breeze came,up. The air fresh- 
ened and the darkness rolled 
away. The oppression that had 
affected the sickroom lifted. The servants silently went 
back to their work, subdued, but no longer overwhelmed 
by this strange fear. But the little patient grew worse. 

At last Anna came to Simon again as he walked up 
and down in the large chamber reserved. for banquets. 
“T have done all I know,” she said wearily, “but truly, 
Master, it has not helped her one bit. Perhaps you will 
not like this—forgive me for saying it—but, Master, will 
you not go and seek Jesus?” Her faithful eyes pleaded 
with him. He read in them her love for the child, her 
loyalty to him, and an unwavering faith in the one on 
whom she would have him call. “He would heal her. 
My cousin, Sarah, saw Him with the little daughter of 
Jairus, and truly He is more than man. He could heal 
Miriam.” 

During the long hours of watching Simon’s thoughts 
had turned again and again to Jesus. Now some of 
Anna’s belief kindled in him. Jesus could heal Miriam. 

“T will go,” he said. Anna’s anxious face brightened. 

“Go quickly, then,” she implored. “But a few hours 
remain until sundown, and with sundown comes the 


Sabbath.” 


* * * 


Simon set out on the road to Jerusalem again. Jesus 
was in the city, he was sure. His heart felt lighter as he 
thought of seeing Jesus again, and having Miriam well. 
His heart had no more doubt of Jesus’ willingness to 
heal her than he had of His power to do it. 

Inside the city wall the crowds moved about slowly 
and uncertainly. They looked as if they had seen a great 
deal of excitement, now over. Their faces sagged, their 
bodies drooped with the reaction. Just inside the city 
gate Simon stopped. There high jon the hill to the north 
of the city, silhouetted against the gray sky, were the 
outlines of three crosses. He turned his eyes away 
quickly. He felt a qualm of pity for the unknown suffer- 
ers. It was a barbarous way to inflict death, brought in 
by these surly Romans: not a Jewish way of putting 
anyone to death. 

He stood there, irresolute. Where should he look for 
Jesus? Usually the presence of a crowd indicated the 
presence of the Teacher; but today the crowd was melt- 
ing away. Time was important. If only he might see 
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someone who would know where Jesus was and would 
take him there without delay. He looked around the 
street. Just then he saw Reuben. What had happened? 
Reuben looked old and shaken. Just behind him walked 
the disciple Peter, looking as if he were ridden by devils. 

Simon walked up to Peter. He touched his arm. Peter 
turned around slowly, and lifted eyes filled with anguish. 

“Peter, where is the Teacher?” 

Peter looked at him in stupefaction. Reuben turned 
as he recognized Simon’s voice. 

“Simon, have you lost your senses? In a time like this 
to stop to talk to one of His disciples—” 

“You don’t understand, Reuben. I am looking for 
Jesus. Miriam is ill, and I know He will heal her. Can 
you take me to Him, Peter? It is important that we 
hurry. Miriam is very ill.” 

Peter still looked on with incredulous eyes. + 

Reuben looked at Simon in silence. Then he said 
gently, “Where have you been all day, Simon? At home? 
Last night too?” 

Simon nodded. 

“Then you don’t know what has happened? Look, 
Simon.” Reuben took him by the arm and turned him 
gently until he faced the north. 

“There is your Teacher.” 

The three crosses loomed against the sky, towering 
over all else. Simon’s mind was chaos. 

“You don’t mean—Caiaphas would not—” 

Reuben’s solemn nod answered him. 

“But He was no criminal.” Simon struggled to put 
his thoughts into words. His face worked. Several pass- 
ersby stopped out of curiosity. Among them he was 
vaguely conscious of a familiar face. 

It was the old servant who had led them to Caiaphas. 

“But He was good,” he finally exclaimed. “He was a 
great teacher.” Reuben tried to lead him away, but he 
pushed off his hands and spoke to the crowd. “He was 
the Promised One, the Messias. It was to Him that we 
looked for the redemption of Israel.” 

The crowd murmured. In Peter’s eyes grew a gleam 
of hope. “You knew?” he asked eagerly. 

“I know now,” answered Simon sadly. 

There was a stir in the crowd. A man pushed his way 
through. “You are to come with me to the palace of the 
High Priest,” he said sternly. To Reuben, “You, too.” 

“Wait for me by the gate,” whispered Simon to Peter, 
and followed the servant of the High Priest. 

The servant was not now so affable. He said nothing 
to them, pushing ahead wtih scant notice of those in his 
way. Again they were led into the presence of the old 
man. 

Caiaphas shook his head sadly. “Has there not been 
enough trouble?” he asked bitterly. “Simon, it has been 
reported to me that you question our justice in putting 
this Galilean malcontent to death—in advising the Pro- 
curator to sentence him to death,” he corrected himself. 

Simon spoke readily. “I believe that it was a terrible 
mistake,” he said, “for Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Messias.” 

There was a shadow in the old man’s eyes. Was it 
doubt of his own wisdom, a mistrust of himself? It was 
but momentary; his eyes were clear and cold when they 
looked on Simon. 

“Son of my oldest friend,” he said solemnly, “I can 
help you no longer. You have alienated all your friends. 
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Justice will not be long in seeking you out. Reuben, I 
advise you to leave Simon to his folly. I understand you 
are blameless except for your friendship for Simon.” 

Reuben stepped forward and said something to the 
High Priest in a low tone. Caiaphas nodded. 

“Reuben tells me your child is dying. Therefore you 
may return home instead of being kept prisoner. To- 
morrow we shall see.” 

Simon turned to go. Reuben went with him. Outside 
the door they paused. 

“Oh Simon, what have you done? You have lost your 
home, your wealth—and what have you gained?” 

Simon murmured something about the truth. 

“You realize,” Reuben went on, “that I can no longer 
befriend you?” 

“Oh yes,” said Simon. “Do not trouble yourself about 
me.” The familiar phrase sounded hollow and artificial 
against the background of their strained relations. 
Reuben stood there, his face strained with the effort to 
see some way to undo all that had happened. Suddenly 
he walked away without a backward look. 

Simon walked on toward the gate. He needed time 
and quiet to put his thoughts in order. This new con- 
ception of Jesus had changed his whole life. The out- 
ward changes did not seem as important as those that 
bad been going on within him. 


%* * *%* 


Peter was waiting, a dejected figure, his head bent 
low. Together they walked out of the gate. 

“You were His disciple,” Simon began half-heartedly. 
“Perhaps you can heal my little daughter.” 

Peter laughed. A laugh that strangled into a sob. 
“I, His disciple!” he exclaimed, and soon he was pouring 
out to Simon all the sorry tale of his boasting, his con- 
fidence in his own power, and his denial of Jesus. 

“Never, while a cock will crow, will I know a mo- 
ment’s peace.” 

Simon did not know how to express his sympathy, 
complicated as it was with his own feeling of failure. 
But Peter sensed this fellow feeling, and they walked 
along in silence that was companionable. 

“Within the hour the Sabbath will begin. Will you 
stay with me?” 

Peter nodded. 

Simon told himself that he was without hope after he 
had asked Peter to help Miriam. Yet hope and dread 
struggled together in his heart when he saw Anna wait- 
ing in the doorway. He quickened his pace. But when 
he came near enough to see Anna’s sad, tear-stained 
face, he stopped. 

“She is dead,” she said with a gesture of her empty 
hands. Simon said nothing, but stumbled through the 
doorway. He felt the supporting grasp of Peter’s hand 
on his arm, and felt that in his desolation he was not 
utterly alone. He went in to Miriam’s bedside. 

It was a silent household that Sabbath. The grief 
within the home and the shadow of the tragedy on that 
hilltop exhausted their spirits. 

In the evening Peter roused himself. He spoke of 
Jesus to Simon, haltingly at first. He told him of the 
time Jesus had quieted the storm on the lake, of puz- 
zling things He had said, that were even harder to un- 
derstand with the Teacher dead. As if talking of his 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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Among Ourselves 


Make a Note of It 


KENNETH, aged four, had been naughty during the 
service. He had not wanted to stay in the nursery room 
with “the babies.” No, indeed. He had promised faith- 
fully that if only he could go to the service with his 
parents, he would be good. 

But the service had been longer than his four-year- 
old memory. He had misbehaved. As a consequence, 
he and his mother had a serious talk. 

“You broke your promise this morning, Kenneth. 
You promised me you would behave, and you broke 
your promise.” 

“T’m sorry. I will be good next week. Truly I will.” 

“T am afraid that next week you will have to stay with 
the babies. You say you will be good; but since you 
broke your promise this week, how can I be sure you 
will keep it next time?” 

“Well, I'll tell you. I forgot to make a note of it this 
time. Next week I'll make a note of it to be good.” 


Some of the friends of the family who heard the story 
felt that Kenneth really had something there. Most of 
us mean to do a lot of things we never get around to. 
Perhaps if we made a note of the things we think are 
most important, we would make. out better. 

Each of us has her own pet list of things she is apt to 
forget. Being good in church isn’t likely to be one of 
them, but it may be almost anything else. Forgetting to 
pay small bills; neglecting to return library books; wait- 
ing until Saturday evening to do the marketing for the 
week-end; being caught without change on Sunday 
morning when the children want to fill their Sunday 
school envelopes—these and a dozen other little sins of 
omission are likely to cause us and other people annoy- 
ance quite needlessly. 

The Lenten season, if we have observed it fittingly, 
has brought us face to face with many things we do not 
like about our own lives. We have found some weak 
spots in our characters. Most of us have resolved to turn 
over new leaves of one sort or another. 

We may even have started some sort of self-discipline 
as part of our Lenten observance. Unfortunately, forty 
days do not make a year, even in this fast-moving world. 
As Easter catches up with us, we are pretty sure to find 
a lot of things clamoring for attention. The Lenten lull 
is over and we are off pell-mell on the same old thought- 
less rushing around. This year is probably going to be 
just like last, only more so. 

Perhaps we had better get a pencil and paper right 
now and make note of things we are not going to neglect. 
We might even keep a chart, a sort of time budget, and 
check it with the way we actually do spend our time. 

If we feel that we are above or beyond the help of any 
device of that sort, a simple list of do’s and don’ts may 
be what we need. Something like this: 


DO 

Be prompt and accurate in matters that concern other 
people. 

Organize your own work so as to accomplish as much 
as you can in the least possible time. 
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oe By Margaret A. J. Irvin 
Find time to do something for someone else every day. 
’ Make time to help in at least one phase of the work of 
the church. 
Take time for prayer and meditation and see this 
crazy world from God’s point of view. 


DON’T 
Expect as much of others as you expect of yourself. 
Get so wrapped up in your own work that you cannot 
see the other person’s point of view. 
Rush so hard at your work at home, in the church, or 
in service organizations that you lose your poise. 
Forget to put permanent values ahead of changing 
ones. 


No one knows what promises you have made to your- 
self and God during this Lenten season. But it is pretty 
sure you are going to break them, unless you make a 
note of it. Yes, Kenneth really had an idea. 


Monkey See, Monkey Do 


Do you remember how that phrase used to sting? You 
had just about run your short, chubby legs off trying to 
keep up with the older children. You thought you were 
acting so big no one could tell you were not as old as the 
rest. Suddenly your dream would be shattered. 

“Go on home, copycat. Trailin’ along after us! Monkey 
see, monkey do!” 

Imitation is as basic a human instinct as self-preserva- 
tion. Whether we are conscious of it or not, we imitate 
the people around us. Our. voices, our language, our 
gestures are bound to be like those of the people around 
us, unless we are definitely striving to be different. 

Nowhere is imitation more obvious than in the matter 
of clothes. 

Mrs. Everywoman copies the clothes all the women in 
her community are wearing. But back of the style trend 
on main street lies the “fashion designer.” And back 
of the fashion designer lies the thing that gave her the 
“inspiration.” A theologian would shrink at that use of 
the word, but “inspiration” is what they call the whirl- 
ing that goes on in the mind of the man or woman who 
produces “exclusive creations.” 

It has become more or less the thing to acknowledge 
the source of a new mode. American magazines print 
pictures of modern fashions side by side with the an- 
tique or foreign costume that gave rise to the idea. 
Usually the modern version is so streamlined and ab- 
breviated that the resemblance is hard to distinguish. 
Nevertheless it is there. You can find it—just as you 
can find the resemblance between modern American 
Christianity and the life of the early church if you look 
hard enough. 

But the thing that gives most of us real pleasure in 
our spring clothes is to have them copy nature. Crocuses 
and tulips, hyacinths and daffodils do not know what is 
going on in the world. They know that the sun is warm 
once more. The sky is blue overhead. Joyously and 
confidently, they reach up and up. 

An Easter hat that helps you share that feeling should 
rate a priority. 


April 1, 1942 


Musings of a 
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.. Apropos of April First 


Mark Lathrop Raises Some Problems 


“MOTHER,” whispered Mark, coming into the kitchen, 
“Mrs. Milland is in the living room waiting to see you.” 

“She is?” I whispered back. “I didn’t hear her come 
in. Who opened the door?” 

“I guess Joan must have. When I came in from school, 
she was just sitting there. She said she wanted to see 
you.” 

“T’ll turn the heat lower under this stew. How does 
my hair look?” 

“There are some ends sticking out. Here, I’ll help you 
fix them.” | 

I took off my apron and silently berated myself for 
not having a mirror in the kitchen as the women’s mag- 
azines recommend. 

I walked into the living room, a smile of welcome bud- 
ding on my lips. There was no one in sight. I looked 
all around the room. If Mrs. Milland had been there, 
she had certainly left as silently as she had come. I 
know my look of expectation changed to one of be- 
wilderment. A light began to dawn! 

In the dining room doorway Mark was doubled up 
with mirth. “April fool! Oh, mother, if you could have 
seen yourself!” 

“You imp! Ill get you for this!” 

Later at the luncheon table, Mark began: “I don’t 
think our teacher is a very good Christian. She always 
- punishes us when we do something we shouldn’t. Keeps 
us after school or makes us write our name fifty times 
or something. If she was a good Christian, she wouldn’t 
do that. She’d just forgive us our trespasses.” 

“See if there is a large spoon in the silver drawer, will 
you, please? Don’t talk such nonsense, Mark. You know 
your teacher doesn’t punish you because you have done 
anything to her. She has to do it to remind you not to 
make the same mistake again.” 

“You don’t know her! Here’s your spoon. She be- 
comes very angry. I guess she never heard of ‘love your 
enemies,’ ” 

The rest of the family assembled at the table. As my 
husband began to serve, Mark went on with his dis- 
course: 

“T guess that ‘love your enemies and do good to them 
that hate you’ is pretty old-fashioned anyhow. It isn’t 
good sense. Anyone can see that. Besides, nobody does 
at 

“Hold on there,” interrupted his father. “(How do you 
know nobody does it?” 

“Well, nobody I know. Of course, I can’t go by you 
and mother, because no one does anything bad to you.” 

We looked at each other. I knew from Jerry’s expres- 
sion that he felt just as I did. There was no way to ex- 
plain to Mark how many little things people did do to 
both of us that a different attitude on our part could 
magnify into real injuries. He would not believe us 
unless we gave him concrete examples. And that would 
do just what we did not want to do—make mountains 
out of molehills. 

“We do live in a pretty civilized community, I grant 
you,” said his father. “But if you have paid any atten- 


tion to the things you have been hearing in Sunday 
school and at the Children of the Church, you know 
that the reason our church has spread from a tiny little 
country in the Near East to the whole world is that our 
missionaries have always done what seems like poor 
sense, doing good to everyone.” 

“I guess that is right. We learned about St. Stephen. 
The Christians didn’t do anything to the people who 
killed him.” 

“They were trying to do what Jesus wanted them to 
do. They knew that Jesus was the Son of God and that 
if He said, ‘Love your enemies,’ it must be good sense.” 

“Well, I suppose if everyone did it, it would work, too. 
But when you have someone like Hitler or the Japs 
doing terrible things, it makes it bad for everyone.” 

“Tt does make it bad for everyone, Mark. But when 
people do evil, it makes it worst of all for the person 
who does it. You cannot do things to other people with- 
out its making an impression on your own soul.” 

“Yes, I suppose you should feel a little sorry for 
Hitler. Maybe what he does isn’t his own fault. We 
learned in Sunday school about Satan’s tempting Jesus. 
He said he would give Jesus all the kingdoms of the 
world if Jesus would just worship him. Maybe people 
are saying things like that to Hitler.” 

“Perhaps you're right. Perhaps Satan is speaking to a 
lot of people these days.” 

“And they are just too dumb to say ‘no.’ ” 

“Tf you two men don’t stop talking and eat your lunch, 
it’s going to be too bad for somebody, and I rather think 
the name of the victim will be Mark Lathrop.” 

“T’m not going to be late, I can tell you that,” said 
Joan. “Excuse me, mother? I don’t have to wait for 
him, do I?” 

“Huh, I guess I can finish my lunch and be at school 
ahead of you anyhow!” 

When we were. alone again, I asked Jerry whether he 
remembered questioning everything the way these chil- 
dren of ours do. They don’t seem to want to accept any- 
thing just because an older person tells them it is so. 

“Perhaps they don’t think much of the world we are 
passing along to them. You couldn’t blame them for 
that. Or perhaps they are just getting their religious 
growing pains a little earlier than our generation did.” 


Nora’s 
Nonsense 


WHEN a dentist bores into a 
tooth, 
He gives us novocain. : 
I wish that’.g;er kinds of are 


bores \ “aF" 
NAUGHTY NORA 


Would try to save us pain. 
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But when the fulness of time came, God sent forth 
his Son, born of a woman, born under the law, that he 
might redeem them that were under the law, that we 
might receive the adoption of sons. Galatians 4: 4, 5 


A PLANNED program begets assurance. In war or in 
peace, much depends upon the planning of competent 
leaders acquainted with the facts involved. God does 
nothing haphazardly, but in infinite wisdom effects His 
long-range plans. In “the fulness of time” each step of 
His program is made known. After man chose to sin, 
God planned to save: first under law, then under grace; 
redemption, then adoption. To carry out His will “God 
sent forth His Son,” through Whom is gained salvation, 
freedom, sonship. But back of it all is Love, which is 
His guarantee and our assurance. 


“Love caused Thy Incarnation, 
Love brought Thee down to me; 
Thy thirst for my salvation 
Procured my liberty.”—Paul Gerhardt 


+. Gee 


Who his own self bare our sins in his body upon the 
tree, that we, having died unto sins, might live unto 
righteousness. I Peter 2: 24 


“Upon the tree” were borne the fruits of disobedience 
unto death. Upon that barren cross-tree were gathered 
by the outstretched arms of the Saviour all the sins of 
humanity, and He nailed them there forever by His 
work of grace. He substitutes the heavenly benefits of 
love and mercy, and offers thence the fruits of life 
eternal. 


“Inscribed upon that Cross we see, 

In shining letters, ‘God is love.’ 

He bears our sins upon the Tree, 
He brings us mercy from above.”—Thomas Kelly 


+ + + 


Who was delivered up for our trespasses, and was 
raised for our justification. Romans 4: 25 


“Tt was for me.” The penitent thief confessed that 
while he and his fellow criminal suffered for sins they 
had committed, this Jesus between them had done noth- 
ing amiss. Between all suffering sinners the righteous 
One comes in divine intervention, to save the penitent. 
May His salvation be assured anew to each who admits 
his own unrighteousness and confesses the vicarious 
value of Him 


“Who on the cruel Cross for me hast borne 
The nails, the spear, and man’s unpitying scorn.” 
—Francis Xavier 


+ + + 


And they found the stone rolled away from the tomb. 
Luke 24:2 


“THE closed door” of Japan was (ued in 1854 by 
Commodore Perry for the entrance of modern thought 
and life. Each one of us has his own closed doors behind 
which is the impenetrable spirit. God only caw enter 
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the secret recesses where thought and will preside. 
When on Easter morning the angels rolled away the 
stone from the door of the sepulcher there was revealed 
more than the emptiness within; death had disappeared 
in the dawn; life had resurrected in the person and 
power of the ever-living One. The visiting women dis- 
covered by the “key” of faith that Jesus had opened the 
door to Paradise and had taken away the veil that hides 
the spirit world. 


+ + + 


But now is Christ risen from the dead and become 
the firstfruits of them that slept. J Corinthians 15: 20 


As somone has written, “Death is the dropping of the 
flower that the fruit may swell.” Do not worry when 
from the flower its petals fall, its beauty fails, and its 
fragrance disappears. The fruit is'only then beginning 
to appear. Your losses of money, position, health, may 
become the preludes to the good fruits of character and 
of spiritual enduement. When that “flower” of one be- 
loved is snatched from the home, fret not; in Paradise 
the spirit will bloom more beautifully, and the fruit will 
be life eternal. “Christ risen from the dead” is the assur- 
ance, the secret of comfort and hope. 


+ + + 


Far be it from me to glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Galatians 6: 14 


Do not glory in crosses resulting from your own 
errors or sins. The Cross of Jesus is glorious because 
borne in self-sacrifice and for noblest ends. To have a 
spiritual halo, our cross should be voluntarily assumed 
and vicarious, in service to our fellowmen. Relate it to 
the purposes of the great Cross-Bearer. 


“In the Cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time; 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime.”—John Bowring 


“ + + 


He took a cup and gave thanks, and gave to them, 
saying, Drink ye all of it; this is my blood of the cov- 
enant, which is poured out for many unto remission 
of sins. Matthew 26: 27, :28 


To eat with one by special invitation is to enjoy His 
intimate friendship. In accepting the call to the Supper 
of our Lord, come in the intimacy of spiritual love and 
fellowship. Not only at stated gatherings, but in private 
trysts of the Spirit let us partake inwardly of the Sacra- 
ment as we join the Master in Holy Communion. 


“Dwell Thou forever in my heart, and there, 
Lord, let me sup with Thee; sup Thou with me.” 
—Edward H. Bickersteth 


A PRAYER 


“HERE is my heart!—O Friend of friends, be near 
To make each tempter fly; 
And when my latest foe I wait with fear, 
Give me the victory!” 


Oe SS > a eee 
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"Behold the Man’ 


Guipo Renvi’s “Ecce Home”’—“Behold the Man!”—is 
a masterful attempt to portray the expression of Jesus 
behind the blood drops that trickled from His thorn- 
pierced brow. Tissot’s “Flagellation of Christ,’ and 
paintings of other masters are endeavors to depict “the 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief” in an anguish 
of soul that is beyond all pain from physical torture. 

In beholding Jesus during Holy Week we should not 
minimize the physical suffering. Slapping the face, 
scourging the bared back, thorn-stinging the brow, nail- 
piercing the hands and feet, wrenching and tearing the 
sinews and nerves—all the harrowing tortures of cru- 
cifixion—had a place in the divine program. Showing 
how to suffer and die patiently and heroically, sharing, 
as “the Son of man,” the misery of the race, identifying 
His lot with that of all men, from the cradle to the grave, 
were necessary in the work of substitution and of 
vicarious sacrifice. 

When we “behold the man” Jesus, we look beyond 
the veil of flesh and see God also, suffering in our behalf. 
We exclaim in amazement, “Behold! the Man!” and in 
adoration, “Behold! the God-Man!” Not as just one 
matchless man among the countless thousands who have 
endured patiently and died heroically; not even as the 
ideal Man of the ages; but as the Son of God we behold 
Him, suffering vicariously yet infinitely, and before His 
broken body and shed blood we bow in humble adora- 
tion. 

We behold in Him the representative of the mistreated 
man, the sacrificial Lamb slain because of others’ guilt; 
we behold the majestic Man, Whose head lifts heaven- 
ward while His body bleeds in crucifixion; we behold 
God’s Man, in infinite grace effecting other men’s sal- 
vation. God incarnate enters the darkness to bring in 
the light, goes through death to usher in life, descends 
into the depths to lift the race out of its miseries and 
above its Calvaries into the joys of Paradise. 


Sin and Salvation 


WHEN the cry rang out from Golgotha, “I thirst!” it 
expressed more than the physical desire of an anguished 
sufferer. It was the expression of spiritual longing, in- 
finite in scope and intensity. It was the universal cry of 
suffering humanity, seeking deliverance from pain of 
body and anguish of soul, calling to heaven through the 
accredited representative of all who would be saved. A 
sense of the crushing of sin rather than of the torturing 
of crucifixion compelled the penitent thief beside Jesus 
to plead for mercy in the midst of his agony. Sin is more 
than suffering; it is the latter’s cause and its vicious 
sting. It is a force, an active principle. Fever is the 
symptom, not the disease; so suffering is the evidence 
and not the undermining virus. The active germ is sin, 
deep-seated in the spirit, and its toxin is death-dealing. 

Salvation is the glorious offset, the divine antitoxin 
of grace. In the pure life stream of God’s Lamb is the 
never-failing balm that heals all hurt souls. “The blood 
of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin.” With 
the utterance of humanity’s faith and longing, “I thirst!” 
was coupled the cry, “It is finished!” With that supreme 
announcement salvation, completed, is made available 
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for all co-sufferers who seek deliverance at the cross in 
penitence and faith. 


Two Trees 


In the Garden of Eden were two trees beyond all 
others in value, and planted by God’s special care. The 
one was “the tree of the knowledge of good and evil”; 
the other, “the tree of life.” To the former came the 
founders of our race, and of its fruit they ate. Whatever 
the nature of that tree and its fruit, however the literal- 
ness or symbolism of the details of the Eden story, the 
significance remains as to the first temptation. Under 
the decision tree stands each son of Adam since. Into 
the garden of each life steals the tempter with his argu- 
ments and allurements, to lead into sin. Since human 
freedom cannot be violated, in every man is the power 
to choose and act. The will of each son of Adam is su- 
preme. Good and evil, life and death, hang in the bal- 
ance; each must decide into which he shall place his 
destiny. Our first parents chose unwisely and brought 
grief to themselves and disaster to succeeding genera- 
tions. 

“The tree of life” in Eden bore fruit that, because of 
the will to sin, was forbidden. The giant redwood trees 
of California resist disease and live through the cen- 
turies. In every man is implanted the power of immor- 
tality. "Tis through the twin-tree to that of “good and 
evil” that eternal life is added. Forbidden to taste there- 
of, our first parents were driven from the gates of Eden, 
barred out so long as human choice and effort were per- 
verted. But in course of the ages God’s grace inter- 
vened and provided a new way back into Paradise. The 
“second Adam” has appeared to lead all them who seek 
to return into God’s presence and to partake of “the 
tree of life.’ The gates of the heaven have been re- 
opened. The heralds of the Kingdom invite all sinners 
to re-enter the garden and partake freely of “life eter- 
nal” as offered by grace. “For as in Adam all die even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 

In the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ is the secret of 
the victory over suffering and death. In the words of the 
Preface of the Communion Service, it is He “Who on 
the Tree of the Cross didst give salvation unto mankind; 
that whence death arose, thence life also might rise 
again: and that he who by a tree once overcame, might 
likewise by a Tree be overcome.” The tree of death has 
been supplanted by the Tree of Life through the power 
of the Second Adam, Who alone can overcome and re- 
create. 


Freedom's Triumph 


TRANSCENDING all other freedoms for which men fight 
and die is “the liberty wherewith Christ has made us 
free.” God’s Independence Bell rang it out against the 
sounding-boards of heaven and heralding angels sang 
the “good tidings of great joy” when from the throne ° 
descended God’s Son to set men free. But it was on 
Easter morning, when angels announced “He is risen! 
He is not here,” that final victory was proclaimed over 
sin and death. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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WHEN we see in the papers that some of our most 
cherished enterprises are in process of conversion, so 
that instead of doing peacetime work they are devoting 
men and machinery to war material, we are saddened. 

But there are light spots on the industrial map. For 
example, we could not weep when we read that a dental 
manufacturing plant has been converted into a factory 
for making precision instruments to be used as tools in 
munitions production. If the caricature of the Japanese 
warrior is at all true to life, we are willing to assign our 
share of dental instruments to working on his teeth. 
And they need not be too precise. 


IMPOSSIBLE TO HAPPEN 

You will recall the celebrated law case in which 
Abraham Lincoln cleared his client of the charge of 
murder by proving that the testimony of the prosecu- 
tion’s most important witness was not true. The witness 
had testified that he saw the fatal blow struck by the 
light of the moon. Lincoln proved by an almanac that 
the moon was not shining on that date. 

It is charged that Lutheran missionaries guided the 
Japanese in occupying New Guinea air fields. A. W. 
Warnshuis, secretary of the International Missionary 
Council, has written the New York Times, that pub- 
lished this report, that all German missionaries in New 
Guinea were evacuated and interned in Australia in 
September 1939, except one, who escaped by plane into 
Dutch territory. 

It is obvious that persons interned in 1939 could not 
be guides in 1942. Somebody has lied. 


THAT SUM PER CAPITA 

Wuewn Treasurer Dr. Miller’s budget apportionment 
came to THE LUTHERAN for publication (see page 2 in 
this issue), our attention was caught by the figures at 
the bottom of the tabulation, “per capita $2.46951.” That, 
we understand, represents a sum of money which, if 
given by as many of the members of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America as actually received the 
Lord’s Supper in 1941, will yield $2,000,000. And 
$2,000,000 is the sum of the estimated amounts of money 
needed in 1943 to finance the programs of the boards 
and agencies of the U. L. C. A. And in a very broad 
way, these boards and agencies enable the members of 
our 4,000 congregations to keep missions, education, and 
serving love moving ahead. 

What arrested our notice was probably the length of 
that assignment of personal participation in bearing ef- 
fective witness to the divine grace bestowed upon us 
through the organized preaching of the Word and the 
orderly administration of the sacraments. Six figures 
were needed. Their ensemble is impressive, or at least 
it would be if the decimal point after the two could be 
moved to the right. As it is, a sharing at the rate of less 
than $2.50 per annum confronts one—$2.46951. 

Is the quota inspiring? Well, if you open your 1942 
Year Book at page 50, you will discover that $2.56 was 
the assignment per capita for the year 1942. The amount 
of money needed was the same, $2,000,000. But since 
the number of persons communing was 780,733 instead 
of 809,883 (see again page 2 of this issue), it took a 


higher average per capita to produce what was received 
than in the recently reported year when almost 810,000 
came to the Lord’s table one or more times. 

A thought crosses our mind. If the number of com- 
muning members is increased, the share of each is less- 
ened. The total number of confirmed members last re- 
ported by U. L. C. A. congregations is 1,200,000. Dis- 
tribute $2,000,000 among that number and the individual 
quota drops to $1.66 2/3 each. We are surprised that 
church councils and keen-minded members are so 
silently patient with fellow believers. 

If one is really reckless, he goes a step further in ad- 
venturous financing. He discerns the fact that increases 
in membership might further lessen the average per 
member to reach a total of $2,000,000. If for every four 
members now enrolled one was added, the total enroll- 
ment of the U. L. C. A. would be 1,500,000. And surely 
with the vast numbers who are reported as not in active 
connection with congregations, four persons jointly or 
severally active in influencing a non-member should 
win one per year. 

The speculation is fascinating but not new. Some- 
thing resembling its form of reasoning was undertaken 
in the early 1920’s under the title of the Inter-church 
World Movement. It was given the finest sort of chance 
to succeed, but about all it yielded beyond indebtedness 
and headaches was an awakening to the conclusion that 
converts are not won to spiritual life by desires to make 
Christianity less expensive. 

Every word written above about reducing the size of 
that per capita for U. L. C. A. benevolence from $2.46051 
is true: it is so true that we could commend the idea to 
congregations if we did not know from observation and 
experience that it would not work. If people do not 
appreciate their church, that is, their fellowship in the 
faith enough to support its great objectives, they lack 
what it takes to persuade their neighbors to do what 
they themselves have neglected. 

A deficit is mighty uncomfortable and a lot of fine 
activities are dead and buried because money to per- 
sonify them could not be raised. But at least what has 
been done was based on the desire to obey God and not 
to exhibit shrewd financing. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ENDURANCE 

AN irritating accusation heard about the influences of 
the Christian religion is the assertion that it makes men 
and women “soft,” prone to seek an easy way out of 
danger, sentimental, and cringingly sensitive to physical 
pain. The myth of Aryan superiority, perhaps gen- 
erated by shrewd agitators of anti-Semitism, has become 
under expansion a justification of abandoning the teach- 
ings of Jesus because He authorized policies of forgiv- 
ing injuries and of aiding the weaker members of society. 

In contrast to the indictment that Christians cannot 
endure physical pain and require the luxuries of a com- 
plicated culture, the Spartan simplicity of Japanese sol- 
diers and their ability to fight on a daily rice cake ration 
have been mentioned. The toughness exhibited by 
pagans is frankly used to condemn Christian people, 
who seem to esteem meekness more than the vigor of 
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It cannot be denied that reckless exposure of life to 
the dangers of armed conflict is exhibited by people who 
do not acknowledge obedience to the principles of the 
Christian religion. Also one must agree that the revela- 
tions of Christ on which we base the tenets of indi- 
vidualism can lessen regard for authority and thereby 
weaken the combatant vigor of a nation or race. For 
example, we would not expect the lot of a conscientious 
objector to be a happy one under any of the present-day 
forms of dictatorship; and certainly guarantees to all 
persons of freedom of worship, permission of universal 
access to institutions of culture, and protection for those 
who claim a degree of private control over forms of 
power or ingenuous applications of organization do tend 
te complicate schemes of government and provide ways 
of escape from submission to a prescribed pattern. 

Shall one agree with that last-century Chinese am- 
bassador who commented concerning Christianity that 
it might be practical for angels but not for human be- 
ings? Is the dread of pain of disease, of suffering, of 
wounds, and of death proof that the average man and 
the average woman have shrunk as a result of the Gos- 
pel’s permeation and influence? 

But is ability to live on a daily ration of rice a virtue 
and fear of pain a vice? The answer is no. It is not to 
the discredit of nations and national leaders that they 
should safeguard workers from unnecessary hazards, 
communities from pestilence, and children from death 
by infectious disease. It is not disobedience to the 
Creator’s will that control of the world’s energies should 
be sought in the properly aimed desire to increase hu- 
man comfort and the benefits of communication. What 
is gross rebellion against God and an abuse of His gifts 
to man is the employment of the earth’s resources in 
destructive activities. 

But the Christian Church must face the consequences 
of a sin of omission. It has not by its proclamation of our 
Lord’s revelation properly connected the life that now 
is with that future inheritance which rewards those 
who are become the children of God. That revelation 
indeed defines faith as “the substance of things hoped 
for,” but it does not thereby undervalue nor despise the 
fullest stewardship of present communion with God and 
the Christlike way of life. There have been too many 
compromises with what is temporal and too little em- 
phasis on the whole of spirituality. Too much attention 
has been given to ease and abundance before, by way 
of death, the soul joins the company of the blessed. 
Where that which shall be is linked to what now is, there 
are reasons for courage and sacrifices of which a pagan 
cannot so much as think. 


WHOSE ARE THE CHILDREN? 

THE contention of the bishops of the Norwegian 
Church (Lutheran), that the ultimate authority over 
children is the parent, coincides with the declaration of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 1925. The 
decision arose on an appeal from a law passed in 1922 
by the legislature of the state of Oregon, which required 
attendance at public schools in distinction from private 
or parochial schools by children between the ages of 
eight’ and sixteen (with minor exceptions). It was 
argued in defense of the statute by the Oregon Attorney 
General that the state had the right to enforce attend- 
ance at public schools “because of its interest in the 
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training of citizens.” It implied weakening the nation’s 
civic power by the separation of young children in re- 
ligious lines. It is proper to comment that while the 
first named party to the appeal to the Supreme Court 
was a Roman Catholic sisters’ school, Missouri Synod 
Lutherans, the American Jewish Committee, and the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church “submitted briefs.” 

The controversy, as might be expected, is the 1942 
edition of an argument as old as are church and state in 
relation to the family. One assumes that under patri- 
archal and tribal forms of government, education was no 
great problem because it was not elaborate. But when 
organization increased in scope and when the spheres of 
civic order and authoritative worship acquired separate 
jurisdictions, the control of the youth was of grave im- 
portance. The future of each depended on the support 
gotten from “the rising generation.” 

In no small measure, the power and spread of Roman 
Catholicism have resulted from its claim that it alone 
has jurisdiction over education. Circumstances may and 
do compel the hierarchy to admit that the family is older 
than the church and the basic social unit but such an 
admission is not sincere. The declaration of Pius XI in 
an encyclical dated December 31, 1929, is the true 
Roman platform. ‘“Conceding that the state had a right 
to insist on adequate training for citizenship, he never- 
theless insisted on the primacy of religion.”’ The Pope’s 
words, as quoted by Evarts B. Greene in Religion and 
the State in America, are: “First of all, education be- 
longs pre-eminently to the Church, by reason of a 
double title in the supernatural order, conferred exclu- 
sively upon her by God Himself: absolutely superior 
therefore to any other title in the natural order.” Fur- 
thermore, “every form of instruction no less than every 
human action has a necessary connection with man’s 
end, and therefore cannot be withdrawn from the dic- 
tates of the Divine Law of which the Church is guar- 
dian, interpreter, and infallible mistress.” 

What alibi this mistress has for the neglect of educa- 
tion where her jurisdiction has been unquestioned is a 
reasonable query, which has been uppermost in modern 
Latin America and was a primary issue in the Reforma- 
tion. Unfortunately, the only adequate champion of the 
rights of the people was and, outside of the United 
States and Canada, still is the state; i.e., the govern- 
ment; that is, the rulers of the times. One does not 
break forth into jubilant cheers at the thought of 
Swedish Gustavus Vasa with his desires for a greater 
Sweden: or Henry VIII in his quarrel with the papacy 
on one side and his rivalries with France and Spain on 
the other. One looks in vain for regard for the common 
people in the countenance of Philip of Spain. Even in 
Germany that unhallowed compromise was adopted in 
1555—“the religion of the prince is the religion of the 
province.” 

So as governments were revised and cabinets and par- 
liaments acquired authority, they kept their eyes on 
control of the rising generation. Even the Scandinavian 
countries have their department of Religion and Edu- 
cation, whose heads can demand of the churches that 
they give place to the secular power. It can even be the 
will of an enemy that is given command. 

And America has also endangered interests, but they 
must await a later issue. 


Christ, the Firstfruits 


Jesus’ Resurrection the Creator’s Conquest Over Satan and Evil 
and Mankind’s Greatest Gift 


By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Luke 24: 33-48. The Sunday School Lesson for April 12 


THERE are two comments that can be 
made relative to the events of that first 
day of the week that followed the cru- 
cifixion of Jesus of Nazareth. The first 
of these emphasizes the infinite sig- 
nificance and stupendous value of an 
emptied tomb. The second is the strik- 
ingly brief narration by those who 
were directly aware of the miracle. 
The reader of the New Testament will 
hardly escape noticing that Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke are each able to relate 
in the scope of single chapters what 
they deemed important in connection 
with the Lord’s resurrection from the 
dead. Only St. John gives in more de- 
tail the happenings of the time. 

The brevity of the record is the more 
remarkable when one remembers that 
approximately three decades had 
elapsed when the synoptic writers put 
their testimony into written form, and 
in the case of the fourth Gospel it was 
more than half a century before the 
beloved disciple wrote in opposition to 
false doctrines which he had encoun- 
tered during the years of his apostolate. 
This brevity of the statements is in 
fact a testimony of the supernatural 
character of what occurred. The actual 
events were quite within the compass 
of human observation and could be 
described in a few easily understood 
words. But explanation of the mys- 
teries involved was seen to be impos- 
sible. 


Of Infinite Significance 

There are certain forms of appraisal 
that can be applied to the occurrence 
of the first Easter morning. For ex- 
ample, we have the undeniable fact 
that after nineteen centuries five hun- 
dred millions of people annually, upon 
a certain first day of the week, gather 
in their places of worship in order to 
pay homage to their risen Lord. There 
is no other figure known to humanity 
who is the object of the worship and 
devotion of so great a multitude of 
people during so long a period of time. 
It is true that the Christian religion 
has not yet won support of half the 
people of the earth; and it is also true 
that of those who are members of the 
Christian Church, not all are either 
sincere or intelligent about what they 
believe and confess. But each of these 
is merely another illustration of the 
human proneness to error and the hu- 
man inability to compass adequately 
the things of God. Back of it all stands 
the fact of which the first testimony 


was made by women and then by men 
who examined a tomb, found that it 
had been emptied, and later were ad- 
dressed face to face by Him Who had 
been taken down from a cross and 
tenderly laid within that sepulcher. 


A Stupendous Fact 

There are often attempts to draw 
parallels between the resurrection of 
Jesus and the beliefs current in other 
cults concerning escape from death. If, 
for example, the reader of this column 
has access to the recently issued Jewish 
Encyclopedia, he will find in the proper 
volume an extended dissertation headed 
by the word resurrection. He will dis- 
cover that notice is taken therein of 
the escape from death of Enoch and of 
Elijah. In the New Testament there are 
the narratives of miracles performed by 
our Lord and by the apostles by which 
souls have been called back to the 
bodies whence they had departed. This 
is true of the widow’s son at Nain; of 
Lazarus, the brother of the Bethany 
sisters; of the young man who fell out 
of the window and was revived by Paul, 
and of Dorcas recalled to life by Peter. 

But none of these in any way ap- 
proaches in significance that which oc- 
curred when our Lord broke the bonds 
of death. The explanation is that which 
Paul uses when he says of the risen 
Lord, He has “become the firstfruits 
of them that slept,’ or when he writes, 
“For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” We go 
back again to a recognition of the sig- 
nificance of the two natures of our 
Lord, the divine and the human. The 
value of his victory over death is the 
value which enables sharing in that 
glorification to all who die in the Lord. 
From the proclamation of the victory 
which Jesus accomplished begins the 
uplift of the individual who, compe- 
tent to have faith in the Son of God, 
becomes worthy to be glorified by Him. 


More Than Survival 

It is logical in this connection to dis- 
tinguish the resurrection which is 
taught by Christianity from the kind 
of survival that is proposed in some 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
April 6-12 | 
The Empty Tomb. John 20: 1-10. 
Reality of the Resurrection. Acts 24: 33-43. 
The Promise of Power. Acts 1: 1-9. 
- The Ascension. Luke 24: 50-53. 
Highly Exalted. Philippians 2: 5-11. 
. Alive for Evermore. Revelation 1: 9-18. 
Unseen, but Loved. I Peter 1: 1-9. 
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quite modern ways of life. One reads 
that in Russia the people are promised 
the immortality which results by their 
country’s becoming the great instru- 
ment for a better life for generations 
yet to come. Bergson, the philosopher, 
developed what he called the stream 
of life, and one could, if he desired, 
think of the individual’s existence be- 
coming a part of that stream, somewhat 
as the trickle from the fountain be- 
comes a part of the great river flowing 
down to the sea. One reads that cer- 
tain teachings of the Hindu religion de- 
scribe a kind of immortality; that is, 
the soul of the individual after many 
tribulations may return unto God. Who 
gave it? It will reach a state of con- 
tinuous being, but only when all con- 
sciousness of self has been purged. 
None of these is the teaching of 
Christianity. Our faith reveals to us 
that by virtue‘of the sharing with us 
by our Lord of His conquest of death 
we shall live also. Paul wrote it to the 
Thessalonians: “For the Lord himself 
shall descend from heaven with a 
shout, with the voice of the archangel, 
and with the trump of God: and the 
dead in Christ shall rise first: Then we 
which are alive and remain shall be 
caught up together with them in the 
clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: 
and so shall we ever be with the Lord.” 


A Great Mystery 

It is not surprising that practically 
no attempt is made by the narrators of 
the events of that Easter morning to ex- 
plain that of which they were the wit- 
nesses. A portion of St. Luke’s report 
which is the lesson set for April 12 deals 
with an experience by two men who 
were walking along the road, discussing 
what had happened in the: city of Jeru- 
salem the previous Friday. That the 
One should suddenly be with them, that 
they should feel the freedom to talk, 
that He should enter into the house of 
one of them in response to an invita- 
tion is all related with simple frank- 
ness and with no attempts to reconcile 
their experiences to those laws of time 
and space which distinguish mortality 
from the supernatural. Jesus Himself 
went to some trouble to prove to them 
that He was beyond question the one 
crucified. That was necessary because 
they were to go forth and preach the 
fact that by/His submission even unto 
death propitiation had been made for 
the sins of men. With entire freedom 
they could testify to the death on the 
cross and to the glorification by which 
Jesus came forth from the tomb, 
ascended to the right hand of God, and 
“ever liveth to make intercession” for 
them that call upon Him. “Repent and 
believe, and thou shalt be saved” was 
thus given the reasonableness that has 
been convincing to humble-minded, 
repentant folk since Calvary. 
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~The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Christ Alive 
Today 


I Corinthians 15: 1-8 


THERE was no least doubt in the mind 
of Paul that Christ rose from the dead. 
The amazing change in his own life 
dated from his meeting the Lord on the 
Damascus road. In this conviction all 
the followers of Jesus were united. 
Eleven appearances of Jesus after Cal- 
vary are recorded. The number of the 
witnesses, the variety of the situations 
in which He appeared, the details pro- 
vided in the record, all present over- 
whelming testimony to the resurrec- 
tion. Even more impressive is the 
change in the character of the men who 
first followed Jesus. Something big 
happened to them. When they thought 
Jesus dead, they scattered in fear and 
disillusionment. When they knew He 
lived, they met bravely in spite of their 
enemies and they preached Christ with 
courage and power. 

It is the conviction of the living 
Christ that every Christian needs. 
Easter is not an isolated event, but has 
meaning for all of life. A great English 
preacher of a former generation was 
preparing his Easter sermon. Suddenly 
he was struck with the limitless mean- 
ing in the fact of the resurrection. It 
could no longer be interpreted only in 
terms of heaven. If true, it had mean- 
ing for every day. The voice of the 
preacher rang out of his study, “Jesus 
Christ is alive! Jesus Christ is alive!” 

But that was not the end of this new 
sense of Christ’s living reality. On the 
Sunday after Easter he introduced 
Easter hymns into his services and 
preached another Easter sermon, and 
the people said, “What has happened to 
Dr. Dale? Does he think it is still 
Easter?” This was only a beginning. 
Every Sunday the thought of the living 
presence of Christ was a key to his ser- 
mon and services. Of course his ex- 
ample is not commended; but the truth 
that he rediscovered must not be lost. 
“Let us keep the feast,” wrote Paul in 
an earlier chapter in I Corinthians. The 
Easter fact flavors the whole year. No 
Sunday can be observed without trib- 
ute to the risen Lord. No hour can be 
lived ‘by the disciple of Christ without 
acknowledgment that “He is here.” 


Power in the Presence 
Paul is a master at argument. His 
was one of the most alert minds of his 


age. Christians owe him the systematic, 
intelligent explanation of their faith. 
But Christ was vastly more to Paul 
than a personage in history. The facts 
of His life and death and resurrection 
were all clear to Paul, and he has made 
them clear to thinking people the world 
over. Christ lived for Paul and in Paul. 
When his friends left him alone and he 
had with him in his imprisonment “no 
man like-minded” it was the Lord Who 
stood with him and gave him power. 
The heroic story of Paul’s life cannot 
be understood without this fact of his 
faith. 

David Brainard and John Elliot, mis- 
sionaries to our American Indians} 
William Carey, John Christian Fred- 
erick Heyer and hundreds of fellow 
missionaries to India; Muhlenberg and 
the whole catalog of pioneer American 
churchmen, all of them were possessed 
of the sense of the Presence. To all of 
them “Christ is here.” Power entered 
their lives because of His presence. No 
Christian, however humble, will ever 
achieve the divine purpose in his own 
life without this same conviction. We 
may all join in the prayer: 

“Lord Jesus, make Thyself to me, 

A living, bright reality.” 


Personality is Communicable 

Psychology agrees that personality 
can be communicated. Let a man of 
sorrowful disposition come into the 
room and every person present is af- 
fected. While Jesus lived in the flesh, 
the power of His winsome personality 
on the lives of the humble folks who 
gathered around Him was easily seen. 
They sought by His help to live up to 
His presence. 

The living Christ communicates His 
personality to those who will practice 
His presence. We become like those 
we respect most. Unconsciously we as- 
sume the character traits of our friends, 
and the closer the ties the more of our 
friends’ personalities we absorb. By the 
power of the Holy Spirit we will be- 
come more like Christ as we realize 
that “Christ is here.” 

Moments of spiritual vision may be 
rare with us. It is certainly difficult to 
keep the sense of His presence amid the 
confusion of living in 1942. If we ever 
have been sure “Christ is here”; if we 
ever have felt the power for living in 
His presence, we have the secret of 
continued power. 


Fog Bound 
Why do the great majority of people 
the world over fail to sense the pres- 


ence of Christ? There are many an- 
swers. For those who never heard “the 
old, old story,” the rest of us must be 
blamed. If we had stirred ourselves in 
missionary zeal, they might have known 
of the risen Lord. For the most of those 
who know Christ as a fact of history 
and do not know Him as a power for 
right living, some moral failure is re- 
sponsible. Christ is available for every 
soul that is willing. He does the seek- 
ing. We need only to accept His invi- 
tation. 

Dr. Rufus Jones, our leading, pres- 
ent-day mystic of Quaker faith, wrote: 
“After a long period of jangling con- 
flict and inner misery I finally stopped 
doing the insincere thing I had been 
doing for so long. Then the marvel 
happened. It was as if a great rubber 
band which had been stretched for a 
long time to the breaking point were 
suddenly released and snapped back 
into its normal state. I found every- 
thing in my world suddenly changed. 
Everything seemed glorious because of 
its relation to some great central life. 
Henceforth nothing seemed to matter 
but that great reality at the heart of 
things.” If we replace what is vague 
and unformed in the thought of Dr. 
Jones with our confident picture of 
Christ, we have learned a lesson in 
making religion real. The fog of sin, 
the insincerities and hypocricies of our 
daily lives are clouding our visions. We 
cannot see God because of our own 
blindness, not because He is not here. 
“Christ is here.” 

Our whole attitude toward life is af- 
fected by the sense of Christ’s presence. 
Chesterton remarks in his clever way, 
“When I go to engage lodgings I do not 
inquire of the landlady, ‘Where is the 
room located? How many windows has 
it? or, What will be the charge?’ But 
rather I say, ‘Madam, what is your 
view of the universe?’ If she is right 
there, she will be right in everything, 
and if she is wrong there, it does not 
matter what she says about other 
things.” We may think that Chesterton 
is just being Chestertonian in that 
broad assertion. But there is an essen- 
tial truth here. If any man has the 
conviction that “Christ is here,’ and 
lives by it, he has a safe foundation for 
all the rest of his convictions and for a 
character that can be trusted. Yes, 
“Christ is here!” Let us make the most 
of it! Let us let Him make the most 
of us! 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, April 12. 
Next topic, Christ Alive Today—Christ 
Living in Us. 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


THEY CALLED HIM FATHER 


The Life Story of John Christian 
Frederick Heyer. By E. Theodore 
Bachman. The Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pages 338. Price, 
$1.75. 


Until now, biographical treatises con- 
cerning the Rev. John Christian Fred- 
erick Heyer have been occupied largely 
with presenting documentary testi- 
mony upon his life work. It is for- 
tunate indeed that such works were 
produced, and their authors and editors 
served very useful and happy ends. But 
to say that they left more to be wuitten 
upon the theme is merely to recognize 
the vast scope of the subject with which 
they dealt. No man who was such an 
effective instrument in the hands of 
God in planting the church upon two 
continents as was Father Heyer could 
easily be encompassed in the work of 
a single biographer. 

Whoever reads this centennial biog- 
raphy of Father Heyer will understand 
how this must be so. For Father Heyer 
was an amazing man. He did amazing 
things amid circumstances that seemed 
to hold so little promise. In him, cir- 
cumstances met their master. 

The author makes that clear—and not 
by mere assertion, but by the forthright 
telling of what took place. The reader 
sees the man and also his environment, 
and both are set forth vividly. This 
work is even more than an able ac- 
count of one highly significant career. 
The reader will finish the book with a 
better understanding of the process by 
which America grew as a nation, by 
which the Lutheran Church took its 
place as a determining factor in that 
growth, and by which some of the 
bonds that today tie the destiny of 
America to the well-being of all man- 
kind were established and developed. 

In this volume we meet Heyer the 
immigrant boy, Heyer the pastor on the 
American frontier and in the quiet but 
teeming duties of parish life on the 
Atlantic seaboard, Heyer the thrice- 
sent missionary to India—founder of 
the work on the fields of Guntur and 
in the Palnad, and recoverer of the 
field of Rajahmundry. We meet, too, 
Heyer the missionary on the blizzard- 
swept raw plains of Minnesota, persist- 
ing in the face of Sioux massacres when 
the blizzards relented; and Heyer the 
husband and father, and by no means 
least, the eager friend of the common 
folk of all soils, races and languages 
among which he dwelt in his eighty 
alert and zestful years. We meet him 
in this book, a man we delight in know- 
ing—a most human man who had a 
merry-hearted sense of humor and an 
unflagging seriousness of purpose. 


It would be presumptuous to hope 
that every Lutheran in America will 
read this book at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. That it will be really an oppor- 
tunity will be proved before such read- 
ers have finished the first chapter. The 
style is engaging. The author displays 
fine talents as a writer. The narrative 
is constantly luring the reader to the 
next page and the next chapter. 

The usefulness of the volume as a 
reference work is enhanced by an ade- 
quate index, and by maps of the fields 
of Father Heyer’s work in America and 
in India. 

“They Called Him Father” is the 
latest work to receive the Rung Legacy 
Award. It appears just one hundred 
years after Father Heyer set foot upon 
the soil of India to establish there the 
present work of the United Lutheran 
Church in that country. It is an appro- 
priate contribution to the observance 
of that centennial. 

This present reviewer believes it en- 
tirely proper to suggest as a duty on 
the part of all who have responsibilities 
of leadership in the educational work 
of the church, the reading of this vol- 
ume, and the consequent recommenda- 
tion of it to others. That should prove 
the performance of a pleasant duty; 
and the field of readers to whom the 
volume will appeal is large. It will be 
interesting and inspiring alike to the 
youthful and the mature. 

Grorce L. RINKLIFF. 


RELIGION AND THE STATE IN 
AMERICA 


The Making and Testing of an Amer- 
ican Tradition. By Evarts B. Greene, 
DeWitt Clinton Professor Emeritus of 
American History in Columbia Univer- 
sity. New York University Press, New 
York. Pages 172. Price, $2.75. 


One is justified in supposing that cur- 
rent conditions in the United States as 
they are presented in the press and in 
broadcasts prompted Dr. Greene to 
write a book dealing with religion and 
the state on the basis of data drawn 
from reliable sources. Since his cita- 
tions are not of his invention, it is safe 
to assert that they have long been in 
existence. But we do not recall other 
similar references to these factors, and 
certainly arrangement of the material 
and the conclusions drawn or queried 
by him gives to this volume a high 
degree of timeliness. 

There are six items in the table of 
contents plus bibliographical notes and 
an index. The names of the chapters 
are significant; at least as one reads the 
book. They are: I. Old World Tradi- 
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tions; II. European Ideas Transplanted; 
III. Liberalizing Factors in Colonial 
America; IV. Separation; V. After Sep- 
aration; VI. The American Tradition 
Tested. This number VI gives Dr. 
Greene the logical opportunity to chal- 
lenge his fellow countrymen with the 
following assertion: 

“The one phase of church and state 
relations that now seems most likely to 
present problems of more than theo- 
retical interest lies in the field of edu- 
cation.” It is his opinion that there are 
at this time two groups, each of which 
sees clearly what it wants. One of these 
insists “that religion should be the in- 
tegrating principle in education.” The 
other party emphasizes that “the busi- 
ness of the state under a democratic 
government is to maintain a system of 
schools open to all children, supported 
iby public taxation, and limiting itself 
to purely secular instruction.” 

This book’s accumulation and ar- 
rangement of information entitle it to 
a careful reading by everyone who pre- 
sumes to talk or write about religion, 
the church, civil rights, and govern- 
ment in the United States with au- 
thority. NatTHAN R. MELHORN. 


PERSONALITIES BEHIND THE 
PSALMS 


By Robert B. Whyte. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York. Pages 
191. Price, $1.50. 


“In the last analysis, in times of de- 
pression and distress we are helped 
most by the noble examples of men and 
women whose characters and careers 
attest the genuineness of their religious 
faith and compel our admiration and 
confidence,” writes the author in the 
closing chapter of this book of twelve 
expository sermons on twelve psalms. 
Such frequently used psalms as the 
22d, 9th, and 119th are included in his 
group, as well as lesser used and dis- 
cussed psalms. The sermons are lib- 
erally interspersed with choice and 
relevant quotations of poetry and scrip- 
ture. This is not a book to be read 
lightly or hurriedly. It is provocative 
of thought, stimulating devotion, and 
leads the reader into silent meditation 
with God. 

The author’s scholarship is apparent 
but not painful. His theology stim- 
ulating rather than irritating. Such 
chapters as Psalm 72, “Portrayal of 
Ideal Government,” is timely and con- 
ducive to thought. The reader may not 
agree, but that is never an essential in 
a profitable book. 

Those who love the Psalms will en- 
joy and profit by reading this volume. 
It is worthy of a place on the pastor’s 
or lay member’s book shelf for deyo- 
tional reading and study. 

ALFRED O. FRANK. 
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Susquehanna Conference Vee, 


CHURCH AND SEMINARY HONOR DR. M. HADWIN FISCHER 
Student Work at State College Progresses 


THE interior of St. Paul’s Church, 
Martzville, the Rev. H. R. Shipe pastor, 
recently underwent extensive improve- 
ments, including redecoration of walls 
and ceiling, refinishing of the wood- 
work and pews, and the installation of 
new lighting fixtures. The expenses of 
these improvements were paid from a 
fund provided by the Friendship Bible 
Class. At the reopening service the 
Rev. A. W. Smith of Berwick, Pa., 
. preached the sermon. Dr. Sanford N. 
Carpenter of McClure, supply pastor at 
St. Paul’s during his student days, 
brought greetings. 


Pastoral Retreats 

The annual Pre-Lenten Service 
sponsored by the Milton Area Lutheran 
Ministerium was held Sunday after- 
noon, February 15, in St. Matthew’s 
Church, Shamokin Dam, the Rev. Paul 
R. Ashby pastor. Dr. W. M. Rearick of 
Mifflinburg and the Rev. J. S. Shannon 
of Watsontown conducted the service, 
and the Rev. John I. Cole of New Ber- 
lin preached the sermon on the theme, 
“Personal Acquaintance with God.” A 
choir composed of members of the 
churches represented sang under the 
direction of Prof. Frederick C. Stevens 
of Susquehanna University. Mrs. Ira 
T. Fiss accompanied the choir. 


The Pre-Lenten Retreat of the Sus- 
quehanna Conference was held Feb- 
ruary 16 in Christ Church, Lewisburg, 
Pa., the Rev. Vernon D. Naugle pastor. 
The communion meditation was de- 
livered by the Rev. Dr. A. William Ahl 
of Susquehanna University, followed 
by the Lord’s Supper. The Rev. Alfred 
Klepfer of Montgomery was liturgist. 
The special speaker for the Retreat was 
Raymond C. Walker, D.D., of Harris- 
burg. The noon luncheon was served 
by the women of Christ Church. 


Milton Pastor Installed 


The Rev. Paul H. Smith entered upon 
his duties as pastor of Trinity Church, 
Milton, Pa., February 15. He fills the 
vacancy caused by the death August 
22, 1941, of the Rev. Robert I. Lippert. 
Mr. Smith was graduated from Gettys- 
burg College in 1934 and from Gettys- 
burg Seminary three years later. Upon 
graduation he was awarded the Zim- 
merman prize, given at the end of each 
year to the senior who is considered by 
a faculty committee to have contributed 
the most to the upbuilding of the col- 
lege. During his last year at the sem- 
inary he was part-time instructor in 
the department of English Bible at 
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Gettysburg College. Prior to taking up 
the work at Milton, Mr. Smith was pas- 
tor of the North Carroll Parish of the 
Maryland Synod. 

Mr. Smith was installed March 8. 
Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, president of the 
Gettysburg Seminary, delivered the 
charge to the pastor at the morning 
service, and Dr. M. R. Hamsher, pres- 
ident of Central Pennsylvania Synod, 
performed the rite of installation and 
delivered the charge to the congrega- 
tion in the evening. 


Tribute to Dr. M. H. Fischer 

March 8, St. Luke’s Church, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., Harry W. Miller, D.D., 
pastor, held services to dedicate a new 
two-manual organ in memory of the 
Rev. M. Hadwin Fischer, Ph.D., pastor 
from 1909 to 1922. The sermon at the 
morning service was preached by the 
Rev. Robert H. Fischer, a son of Dr. 
Fischer and a student in the seminary 
at Gettysburg. In the afternoon Mr. 
John F. Dougherty, organist of First 
Presbyterian Church, Williamsport, 
gave a recital. Dr. Abdel R. Wentz, 
president of Gettysburg Seminary, de- 
livered the sermon in the evening. 

The following tribute to Dr. Fischer 
is found in the dedicatory program: 

“When a man of consecrated Chris- 
tian character and an untiring devotion 
to duty under all circumstances be- 
comes pastor of a congregation, great 
things are bound to happen in that 
church and the surrounding com- 
munity. Such a leader and pastor St. 
Luke’s found in the person of M. 
Hadwin Fischer. 

“Coming to Williamsport in June 
1909, he found a congregation of 182 
members, barely able to support a very 
limited financial program, worshiping 
in a small chapel (now the parsonage). 
Within two years a new church had 
been erected, fully equipped to do a 
worth-while piece of work in Kingdom 
building. With a consuming zeal, cou- 
pled with an ability to discover and 
train leadership, Pastor Fischer built 
wisely and well upon a very sound 


‘foundation, and has passed on to us a 


church which is our pride and joy. 
“The well-merited honor which came 
to M. Hadwin Fischer, and crowned his 
life, was the call to become the first pro- 
fessor of Religious Education at the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Get- 
tysburg, Pa. This position he occupied 
from 1925 to 1938. In the newly erected 
Seminary Chapel, the deceased profes- 
sors have been memorialized by a series 
of stained glass windows. St. Luke’s is 
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happy to present one of these beautiful 
creations of art, in recognition of the 
outstanding contribution of her own 
Dr. Fischer, a pioneer in the field of 
Christian Education.” 

Besides the organ and window at Get- 
tysburg, a chancel rail, lectern, bap- 
tismal font and choir loft were ded- 
icated. The total cost was $6,000, about 
two-thirds of which was subscribed on 
the day of dedication. 


Student Work at Penn State 

The second semester opened with the 
annual student banquet at Grace Lu- 
theran Church. More than one hundred 
students and guests heard a stirring 
address by Dr. C. P. Harry, secretary 
of the Board of Education. 

The Rev. Edwerth E. Korte, student 
pastor of State College, reports steady 
progress in the work among students. 
Lenten boxes were given the Lutheran 
students and the returns will be given 
to the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration for student refugee work in 
Europe. 

Friday evenings in Lent the students 
met informally to discuss the following 
themes: Prayer and the Student; The 
Meaning of Lent; Spiritual Discipline; 
Religion and Life; The Meaning of the 
Cross. Campus religious leaders con- 
ducted the discussions. 


Camp Susquehanna 

sponsored by the Susquehanna Confer- 
ence of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, will be held at Susquehanna 
University during August. This camp 
is for boys and girls of the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades of the public 
schools. Because of the year-round 
program of the university, it will be 
necessary to hold the camps for boys 
and girls simultaneously. 


Becomes Army Chaplain 


The Rev. Howard K. Hilner, who on 
March 1 celebrated the tenth anniver- 
sary of his call to the pastorate of Zion 
Church, Myersdale, Pa., on March 10 
received his commission as chaplain, 
first lieutenant in the U. S. Army, and 
reported for duty at Camp Grant, 
Rockford, Ill. His family will remain 
at Meyersdale for the present. 

At the anniversary celebration Pas- 
tor Hilner reported accomplishments of 
the congregation in the past decade: 
More than 300 new members received; 
139 funerals; 111 infant baptisms; 28 
‘marriages! $41,681 contributed toward 
current expenses; $10,241 for benev- 
olence; $2,000 for missions; a grand 
total of $65,000 in all treasuries. Im- 
provements have been made to the 
church, Sunday school and parsonage, 
and the congregation and all its or- 
ganizations are free from debt. 
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Ys Happened in P hiladelphia 


PASTOR KUNTZ COMPLETES THIRTY-FIVE YEARS AT 


APOSTLES’ CHURCH 


Founder’s Day Program at the Philadelphia Motherhouse 


Tue Lutheran Church in “The City 
of Brotherly Love” has won itself a 
reputation for long pastorates. There 
is something that encourages the pas- 
tor to serve through the years and 
makes the members of the congrega- 
tions willing to co-operate in maintain- 
ing and extending the work of the 
Church. 

In this list of honored men is the 
Rev. Frank S. Kuntz, who has com- 
pleted thirty five years as pastor of 
Apostles’ Church. A “Hoosier” by 
birth, coming from the State of In- 
diana, the son of a Lutheran clergy- 
man, Pastor Kuntz spent all but the 
first six years of his life in Pennsyl- 
vania. He was an honor student of the 
class of 1900 at Muhlenberg College, 
and three years later completed his 
theological course at the Philadelphia 
Seminary. Following his ordination, he 
entered his first pastorate at Millers- 
ville, Lancaster County, Pa. Later Pas- 
tor Kuntz engaged in mission work in 
Lehighton, Pa., with the result that 
Grace congregation was organized, and 
a new church erected. 

Since 1907 Apostles’ Church in our 
city reaped the benefits of his pastoral 
oversight. At that time the congrega- 
tion consisted of 250 members and car- 
ried a debt of $17,000. In the thirty- 
five years the debt was not only can- 
celed but various improvements were 
made from time to time, and an endow- 
ment fund of $8,500 was raised. During 
his pastorate 1,142 new members were 
received, 617 infant baptisms were per- 
formed, 629 marriages were solemnized, 
and 924 funerals were conducted. 

Appropriate services marking the 
thirty-fifth anniversary were held 
March 15 with Paul J. Hoh, D.D., pro- 
fessor at the Philadelphia Seminary, 
preaching at the morning service and 
G. H. Bechtold, D.D., executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Inner Missions of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
preaching in the evening. A congrega- 
tional social and reception to Pastor 
and Mrs. Kuntz was held Tuesday 
night, March 17, to which all members 
and friends were invited. 


President Tyson Addresses Alumni 

A group, consisting of clergymen, 
lawyers, businessmen, naval officers, 
teachers, medical students, and mem- 
bers of other professions, gathered as 
the Philadelphia Alumni of Muhlen- 
berg College at their annual banquet at 
Kugler’s. Dr. Levering Tyson, pres- 
ident of Muhlenberg, Dr. Swain of the 
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The Rev. Frank S. Kuntz 


department of philosophy, and Mr. 
Wagner, alumni secretary at the col- 
lege, represented the institution and 
spoke during the evening, as did Mr. 
Walter Reisner in behalf of the Loyalty 
Fund. This fund will be continued in 
spite of other drives at this time. 


President Tyson’s speech struck an 
optimistic note, although he admitted 
at times the sledding was pretty tough. 
Muhlenberg College has the largest 
senior class in its history. Although war 
conditions have caused an atmosphere 
of distraction on the campus, young 
men enlisting for military service or 
going into defense work, the college 
authorities are determined to maintain 
its high academic standing. 


The Lutheran Social Union 


is an association of Lutheran pastors 
and laymen who meet in good fellow- 
ship four times a year. This organiza- 
tion was founded in 1894. Recently a 
meeting of the Social Union was held 
at the Mid-day Club in the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Building, to enjoy a’ 
fine dinner and to hear an inspiring ad- 
dress by the Rev. E. Theodore Bach- 
man, substitute pastor at St. Stephen’s 
Lutheran Church, Wilmington, Del., on 
the topic, “They Called Him Father,” 
presenting the life of Dr. John Chris- 
tian Frederick Heyer in a most enter- 
taining and attractive way. The last 
meeting for this season will be “Ladies’ 
Night,” April 21. The present officers 
of the Social Union are: William H. 
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Patrick, Jr., president; E. F. Swartz, 
recording secretary; Arthur A. Clymer, 
corresponding secretary; William H. 
Atkinson, treasurer. 


Founder’s Day 
at the Philadelphia Motherhouse of 
Deaconesses was held with special ex- 
ercises March 19. At two o’clock, in 
the auditorium of the Lankenau School, 
a program was given by the school; 
and at four the fifty-eighth anniversary 
was observed with an address by 
Harvey D. Hoover, D.D., LL.D., of Get- 
tysburg Seminary, president of the 
U. L. C. A. Board of Deaconess Work. 
A testimonial banquet was tendered 
later in the evening to Mr. William 
P. M. Braun, in token of forty years of 
service as a member of the Board and 
twenty-five years its president. The 
banquet was spread in the auditorium 
of the Lankenau School. The main 
speaker was Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, pres- 
ident of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania. Greetings and felicitations were 
brought by representatives of the Boards 
of Directors of the Lutheran Home in 
Germantown, of the River Crest Pre- 
ventorium, the Kensington Dispensary, 
and the Lankenau Hospital, with which 
boards Mr. Braun has been associated 
as member or advisory member. Mr. 
Braun is the direct successor of Mr, 
John D. Lankenau, the founder and the 
first president of the Mary J. Drexel 
Home for Deaconesses. The institution 
was founded in memory of Mr. Lan- 
kenau’s wife, Mary J. Drexel. 


Lenten Services 

With another Lenten season almost 
completed the indications are that the 
pastors have labored untiringly to 
make the days count for spiritual de- 
velopment, religious instruction and 
evangelism. Many of the congregations 
will have large groups of accessions 
through confirmation and renewal or 
transfer of membership. Palm Sunday, 
Holy Week and Easter Sunday promise 
big things for our Philadelphia Lu- 
theran Church. As usual, large crowds 
have attended the Sunday night Lenten 


services held by Messiah Lutheran * 


Church in the Academy of Music, with 
Dr. Ross H. Stover as the dynamic 
preacher. This year the choir and mu- 
sicians on the stage formed a large V, 
the choir dressed in white, the soloists 
in blue and the trumpeters in red. The 
Palm Sunday night service was held 
in Convention Hall. The Easter Sun- 
rise Service will be held at Temple 
Stadium. 

The fourth Pre-Confirmation Rally 
was held in Nativity Church, Dr. John 
C. Fisher and the Rev. Theodore L. 
Fischer, pastor and assistant pastor. 
Upward of 1,000 youth attended. The 
Rev. Raymond F. Anderson spoke on 
“God’s Grand Garden.” 
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JOHN F. KRAMER HEADS BAR ASSOCIATION 
Mansfield Churches, Fortunate and Unfortunate 


THE citizens of Mansfield, Ohio, are 
reminded daily of the eternal truths 
about life as seven days each week 
chime recordings and great hymns of 
the church ring forth from the tower 
of St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, corner 
of Marion Avenue and Park Avenue 
West. In commemoration of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles N. Gaumer, deceased 
members, the Women’s Guild and the 
Sunday school used money left by them 
in purchasing a Bogan Sound System. 
Herbert S. Garnes, D.D., pastor, whose 
hobby is radio, had charge of the in- 
stallation. He was assisted by his son, 
Herbert S. Garnes, Jr., and another 
member of the congregation, Donald C. 
Matthes. 

Dr. Garnes has offered the service of 
the system as a defense siren in case 
of emergency. 

A special ‘service Sunday morning, 
February 15, marked the completion of 
the installation and the dedication of 
the equipment. Pastor Garnes spoke on 
the place of music in the church and 
in the community. It was also recalled 
that Mr. Gaumer had been a charter 
member of St. Luke’s, serving for many 
years on the council and as a Sunday 
school teacher. He and Mrs. Gaumer 
bequeathed approximately $12,000 to 
the church, having passed away eight 
and two years ago respectively. 


Destroyed by Fire 


In the early morning of February 17 
Mansfield suffered the loss of the spa- 
cious First Congregational Church as 
fire swept through the entire structure. 
One of the oldest places of worship in 
the city, and a famous landmark which 
stood majestically for sixty-nine years 
with its 210-foot spire rising above 
busy Park Avenue West, the total loss 
has been estimated at $225,000. Insur- 
ance for $150,000 was held on the prop- 
erty. With a seating capacity of ap- 
proximately 1,300, the building offered 
one of the two large auditoriums in the 
city. The woodwork and pews had been 
painstakingly done by hand from solid 
black walnut. The organ was one of the 
best in this section. Accumulated 
through the will of a colored woman, 
“Aunty Bradford,” a large library was 
destroyed. Destroyed, too, were 600 
volumes of Pastor Peter Young. The 
large educational plant, which was 
erected in 1927, likewise crumbled be- 
fore the fire of undetermined origin. 


Alumni, former students and friends 
of Wittenberg College living in Rich- 
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land, Ashland, and Crawford counties 
held a banquet in St. Matthew’s 
Church, Mansfield, in pre-Lent. Donald 
Rummel of Bellville was toastmaster, 
and served as president during the 
past year. Dr. C. A. Claussen, pro- 
fessor of history at the college, was the 
principal speaker. Dr. R. E. Tulloss 
and several secretaries were present 
from the college. Officers named for 
the coming year are: President, Charles 
Sharrock, Ashland; vice-president, 
Ray Jenkins, Mansfield; secretary, Mrs. 
Katherine McMichael, Mansfield; treas- 
urer, Dr. M. D. Harnly, Mansfield; 
song leader, the Rev. C. B. A. Stacy 
of Mt. Zion. 


John F. Kramer 

member of St. Luke’s Church, Mans- 
field, and active religious leader, has 
been named.president of the Richland 
County Bar Association. He has been 
a Mansfield attorney for forty years. 
At seventy-three, he is known as 
“Honest John” by his fellow citizens. 
To keep fit physically he plays volley- 
ball and bowls frequently. He is in 
constant demand as a speaker for com- 
munity and church gatherings. 


At First Church, Galion, church at- 
tenders are kept warm on wintry Sun- 
days since the installation of a new 
hot-air furnace with blower attach- 
ment. The total cost of $831 has been 
paid in full, so says Pastor Harry R. 
Merle. 


Two families have added $2,000 to 
the endowment fund at St. Paul’s 
Church, Bucyrus, the Rev. J. David 


Mumford pastor. These funds have 
been made available by Mr. Cline 
Warnock and Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 


Faulkner. 


Early in February a Sunday school 
Workers’ Conference was held in St. 
Michael’s Church, Mifflin, when the 
Rev. Howard I. Pospesel of Dayton 
shared experiences from his Westwood 
parish. The Rev. C. B. A. Stacy had 
charge of arrangements. 


Approximately 100 men from the 
Jerome region gathered in St. John’s 
Church, Perrysville, one evening in 
February for a supper and fellowship 
program. Pastor Louis Gray of Smith- 
ville, former missionary to Japan, gave 
many interesting sidelights on Japan 
and the current situation. The Rev. 
George M. Schrack is St. John’s pastor. 


Dr. M. M. Allbeck, a resident of 
Mansfield, is actively engaged in sup- 
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plying the Orrville Parish since the re- 
moval of Pastor James L. Keyser to the 
Boys’ Industrial School at Lancaster. 


Pastor and Mrs. O. S. Goerner of the 
Lucas Parish were taken by suprise re- 
cently when St. Paul’s congregation 
staged a reception and food ingather- 
ing following their quarterly supper. 


SUNRISE 
(Continued from page 11) 


leader roused Peter to the present 
again, he said at last, “I must go back 
to Jerusalem, and see what the other 
disciples are doing.” 

“You are welcome to stay here—as 
long as this house is mine.” 

“Thank you. But that does not seem 
to be the thing to do. This morning I 
was ready to say that everything was 
over for me, but now I am not so sure. 
Somehow, I feel as if there were more 
to come. Perhaps I shall go back to 
Galilee and be a fisherman again. I do 
not know. I wonder what he would tell 
me to do, if He were here again.” 

“The future is dark and uncertain.” 
Simon’s voice was gray with hopeless- 
ness. 

After Peter left, the house seemed 
empty. Simon went to sleep with the 
conviction that tomorrow would be an- 
other day as empty as today. The 
Teacher and Miriam both gone! 


* * * 


Just before dawn a breeze stirred the 
olive leaves in the garden. Simon woke 
and left his bed. The light in the gar- 
den was dim, but it had a shining qual- 
ity that was new. Simon felt his heart 
rising irresistibly with the certainty of 
—what it was, he did not know. But 
the feeling of death that had over- 
powered him the day before was going. 
He felt as if he were coming alive. The 
heaviness of his sorrow was lifting. 

And then, in the garden, he saw. 
Afterwards, when he tried to explain 
his experience to others, he could not 
tell them that he saw the Teacher, only 
that his own heart grew light. Only 
that, somehow, there was something in 
the light of that garden that spoke to 
him of life, a life more intense, more 
vivid than the one he was living. That 
the center of it all was the Teacher, 
radiant and alive, and that Miriam was 
part of it too. 

In the dawning he heard hurried 
footsteps, and then Peter came into the 
garden, running. Peter stopped and his 
radiant face grew brighter as he looked 
on Simon’s uplifted eyes. 

“Oh Simon,” said Peter, “I came to 
tell you good news, but I see you 
already know.” 

High over the hills the sun rose in all 
its majesty. 

[Tue Env] 
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P LE Conference Ties 


SPECIAL REGARD FOR MEN IN THE SERVICE 
Activity and Progress in Congregations 


Marcu 20 twenty-one pastors, rep- 
resenting forty congregations of the 
Pottsville Conference, met in St. Paul’s 
Church, Orwigsburg, the Rev. C. E. 
Huegel pastor, for the annual Lenten 
Retreat. 

The morning worship service had the 
Rev. G. J. Martin of Auburn and the 
Rev. J. E. Youse of Pine Grove, pres- 
ident and secretary of the conference 
respectively, as liturgists and adminis- 
trators of the Communion. The Rev. 
A. E. Polcrack, assistant pastor of 
Trinity Church, Pottsville, preached 
the sermon, basing his remarks on, “We 
then, as workers together with him, be- 
seech you also that ye receive not the 
grace of God in vain.” 

The afternoon session featured a 
round table discussion on the subject, 
“After Easter—What?” led by the Rev. 
E. Richard Acker of Schuylkill Haven. 
Prevention of post-Easter attendance 
slumps was declared possible by hav- 
ing confirmation on Whitsunday, by 
developing children’s and young peo- 
ple’s choir work, and by increasing 
personal witnessing on the part of pas- 
tors and laymen. 

The Pre-Confirmation Rally of the 
conference catechumens was held in 
Trinity Church, Pottsville, E. W. Weber, 
D.D., pastor, Friday evening, March 
20. The Rev. Paul Empie, secretary of 
benevolence of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, was the speaker. 


From the Parishes 

Trinity, Pottsville, E. W. Weber, D.D., 
pastor, and the Rey. A. E. Polcrack, 
assistant pastor, reports sixty-six mem- 
bers called into service with the armed 
forces of our country: sixty-five men 
and one woman. The latter, Lt. Mildred 
Reigle, R.N., is on duty at the Chelsea 
Naval Hospital in Chelsea, Mass. The 
names of all service-called members 
are inscribed on a roll of honor in the 
narthex. A New Testament and an 
Army-Navy Service Book have been 
presented to every one of the group by 
the congregation and the Luther 
League, respectively. Brotherhood 
members write monthly to the service 
men, and the weekly church bulletin, 
containing a message from Dr. Weber, 
is sent to them, as is the pastor’s 
monthly letter. 

The Women’s Missionary Society and 
the Frieda Hoh Society are holding 
joint meetings to study Pastor Fiedler’s 
book, “Then the Light Came.” 

The Capping Service for nurses be- 
ing graduated from the Pottsville Hos- 
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pital will be held in Trinity Church 
May 5, with Dr. Weber preaching the 
sermon. 

The shift of families from the an- 
thracite region into defense areas re- 
moved 101 families from Trinity in 
1941. 


Zion, Frackville, the Rev. W. L. 
Gallenkamp pastor, notes that more 
than ten per cent of its confirmed 
membership is in the armed services: 
thirty-six men and one woman out of 
a confirmed membership of 360! 

The twentieth annual Sacrifice Sun- 
day in the Sunday school brought an 
offering of $1,001.76—that is real sac- 
rificial giving! 

So far this year the average attend- 
ance in junior and senior choirs has 
been 61 at the morning service and 50 
at Vespers. Here is one of the reasons 
why Zion Church, paced by its dynamic 
pastor, is conducting its vital ministry 
to crowded pews! 


Line Mountain Parish, the Rev. Fred 
S. Blank pastor, has a remarkable 
financial report. Three congregations, 
St. John’s, St. James, and Salem, paid 
their apportionment 100 per cent. The 
United Appeal quotas in St. James, St. 
John’s, and St. Michael’s have likewise 
been met 100 per cent, and Salem 
Church will shortly be “over the top” 
in its quota. Pastor Blank, conference 
chairman of the United Appeal, is set- 
ting a magnificent example for his fel- 
low pastors and their congregations. 
The conference ranks third in the Min- 
isterium, with 43 per cent of the United 
Appeal pledges and cash received. 


St. John’s, Leck Kill, is planning its 
Dedication Service for April 19. An 
addition has been built to the church, 
and the interior completely renovated 
with new furniture, organ, dossal, and 
painting. 


St. John’s, Shenandoah, the Rev. 
Luther F. Schlenker pastor, notes that 
the Children’s Lenten Services on Fri- 
day afternoons are well attended. The 
children are dismissed from school for 
the services. 

An adult class for prospective mem- 
bers is being conducted during Lent. 
Every afternoon during the first week 
of Lent the Week of Prayer services 
were held in the parish. 


St. John’s, Auburn, the Rev. G. J. 
Martin pastor, announces that the 
Women’s Missionary Society has gath- 
ered the women of all the churches in 
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the community into a mission study 
class, using “Then the Light Came,” as 
the text. Week of Prayer services were 
held afternoons in members’ homes 
with different leadership for every 
service. The president and the secre- 
tary of the Pottsville Conference 
Women’s Missionary Society are mem- 
bers of the local society. The Luther 
League of St. John’s has adopted as its 
1942 project the purchase of Christian 
and United States flags for the church. 
These gifts are to be dedicated at 
Easter. , 


Pastor Martin, after a faithful and 
fruitful ministry in St. John’s, has ac- 
cepted a call to St. John’s, Tamaqua, 
and will be installed after Easter. A 
leader of ability in his own community 
and in the conference, Pastor Martin 
was signally honored last year in his 
election to the presidency of the con- 
ference. Under his direction the Auburn 
congregation has increased in activity 
and membership, and it is with genuine 
regret that his devoted parishioners 
relinquish him to a larger field of 
service. 


A Union Congregation 

St. Paul’s, Summer Hill, the Rev. 
C. A. Steigerwalt pastor, recently ded- 
icated a new two-manual Hall pipe or- 
gan. Chimes were presented by the 
Luther League and the choir. The 
eatechetical class (Lutheran) of 1933 
gave a pair of brass candlesticks to the 
church, and the Lutheran class of 1941 
presented the congregation with a pair 
of brass vases. An acolyte is used in 
the services, and the choir has been 
vested. The organ console has been 
moved from the rear gallery to the 
main floor, and the choir is now placed 
on the right side of the chancel. 

The fact that this is a union church 
(Lutheran and Reformed) makes these 
advances all the more noteworthy. The 
Lutheran congregation, after paying its 
share of the expenses, had $300 left in 
its improvement fund. Congratulations 
to a devoted pastor and his active con- 
gregation! 


St. Peter’s, Pine Grove, the Rev. J. E. 
Youse pastor. In February the Broth- 
erhood sent each of the sixteen men of 
the congregation now in the army a 
box containing sixteen articles, includ- 
ing a New /Testament and an Army- 
Navy Service Book. For the seventh 
consecutive year St. Peter’s paid its 
apportionment, $909, 100 per cent. Pas- 
tor Youse is the hard-working secre- 
tary of the Pottsville Conference. 


St. Paul’s, Port Carbon, the Rev. 


Charles W. Eberwein pastor. December 


21 a service of dedication for the Henry 
L. Miller Memorial Carillonic Bells, re- 
cently installed in the tower, was held. 
This superb gift was presented to St. 
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Paul’s by Mrs. Ida A. Miller, Lottie I. 
Schwartz, and John J. Miller. 


Nuremberg Parish, the Rev. A. E. 
Grove, Jr., pastor, reports the United 
Appeal quotas of Mt. Zion, Zion’s 
Grove, and St. Peter’s, Sheppton, raised 
100 per cent in subscriptions and about 
two-thirds inscash thus far. Emanuel, 
Nuremberg, expects to raise its quota 
completely within the next few weeks. 


St. Paul’s, Orwigsburg, the Rev. C. E. 
Huegel pastor, notes that 36 young peo- 
ple are receiving catechetical instruc- 
tion, with 17 in the senior class and 19 
in the junior group. Pastor Huegel, 
conference director of the World Action 
appeal, has visited all the pastors per- 
sonally and reports a fine response. 


St. John’s, Ringtown, the Rev. W. 
Robert Miller pastor. The fifty-two 
singers of the Junior and the Young 
People’s Choirs are deep in rehearsal 
for the two Easter cantatas. The gown 
project of the Junior Choir has gone 
“over the top,” and since Sunday, March 
8, this group has been vested. 

The twelve service men from the 
congregation are being presented with 
New Testaments and Army-Navy 
Service Books by the Ladies’ Aid. 


Quakake Parish, the Rev. Alfred L. 
Long pastor, reports seven men in the 
armed services. 

December 20, 1941, Pastor Long was 
united in marriage with Miss Marie E. 
Yankey (R.N.) of the Lankenau Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia. The ceremony took 
place in Pastor Long’s home church, 
St. Andrew’s, South Perkasie, Pa., with 
the Rev. Atwood T. Smith and the Rev. 
Elwood Johnson of Fayetteville, Pa., 
officiating. 


Congregational Visitation 


Zion, Tamaqua, the Rev. Maynard C. 
Hallock pastor. We think this pre- 
Lenten visitation plan of Pastor Hal- 
lock’s worthy of special note. 

Seventy-five women of the church, 
headed by a committee of four, were 
commissioned as visitors at the morn- 
ing service February 15. Teams visited 
580 families from this group, and every 
home was given a Covenant Card 
urging attendance at Lenten services, 
Communion, and the practice of pri- 
vate family devotions. Devotional ma- 
terial was distributed, prospective 
' members were interviewed, and changes 
of address were listed. 

The immediate result was an in- 
crease in the number of communicants 
at the Ash Wednesday service: 360 
communed this year compared to last 
year’s 290! The following Sunday 
morning over 300 persons attended the 
service, with 200 persons coming out 
to Vespers. But the long-range result 
is something to contemplate: the im- 


pact of this large group of participating 
members will have an enormous cumu- 
lative effect, in our opinion, on the 
activity of the congregation! 

Zion Church bulletin (600 copies) is 
mimeographed weekly and distributed 
to every family and prospective mem- 
ber’s family by a corps of 33 boys and 
girls of the Sunday school. A special 
monthly bulletin is prepared and 
mailed to service men. 


Pacific Southwest LSAA 


Howarp L. TuHorEsoN, a student at 
the University of Southern California, 
was elected president of the Pacific 
Southwest Region of the Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association of America at its an- 
nual conference in Los Angeles. 

Other officers elected are Florence 
Elvebak, vice-president; Adele Rahlves, 
University of California, secretary; and 
Sheldon Disrud of Los Angeles City 
College, treasurer. 

The conference was held at First 


RECORDINGS 
of 
THE SERVICE 


A set of four phonograph rec- 
ords presenting an ideal interpre- 
tation of the SERVICE in all de- 
tails—musiec and liturgy—except 
the sermon. These recordings 
were prepared under the auspices 
of the Common Service Book 
Committee and the Committee on 
Church Music. The records are 
ten inches in diameter with play- 
ing surface on both sides. The Set 
of Four Records, with Album, 
$3.50. 


ordering). Size, 74 x 11 inches. 


THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS 
Chicago 


New Ideas for CHOIRS 


Choir Music Covers 


In response to many inquiries, we have made available a choir music 
cover or holder for use with folio choir music (anthems). These covers or 
holders serve to put up the choir music in an attractive and convenient 
fashion while in use by the choir during the service. Made of heavy durable 
cloth-board covers, morocco grained to give the appearance of leather, 
moisture proof. Two cords are set inside so that two folio anthems can be 
inserted. Available in BLACK or RED (indicate which is wanted when 


Price, 60 cents each; $6.00 a dozen, delivery extra. 


Gold lettering on dozen lots—Single line, 15¢ each; Two lines, 20c each. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Columbia 
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English Lutheran Church in Los 
Angeles, with the Los Angeles City 
College as host. 

“Christ-Given Liberty” was the 
theme on which the following speakers 
based their remarks: the Rev. O. H. 
Egertson, the Rev. R. D. Lechleitner, 
the Rev. James Beasom, and the Rev. 
Fredrik A. Schiotz of Chicago, Student 
Secretary of the American Lutheran 
Conference. 

At the banquet in the Foyer of Town 
and Gown on the University of South- 
ern California campus, 164 persons 
heard Major Brynolf Bjerset, who es- 
caped the German Gestapo during the 
invasion of Norway, tell some of the 
lighter incidents during the Norwegian 
campaign. Sigfrid Tor, who played the 
role of the German major in the filming 
of “Sergeant York,” entertained with 
Scandinavian folk songs. Pastor Schiotz 
was the chief speaker. Community 
singing was led by Clare Bruns, for- 
merly of St. Olaf College, now doing 
graduate work at the University of 
Southern California. 

WILLMAR THORKELSON. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Pittsburgh 
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Happenings in A tuchy 


CRADLE OF KENTUCKY LUTHERANISM DESTROYED BY TORNADO 
Louisville Churches Report Activity 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Nelson 
County near Bardstown, Ky., was swept 
away by the tornado which visited 
Kentucky March 16. This church was 
the cradle of Lutheranism in Kentucky 
and was founded 109 years ago. The 
Rey. Ivan Heft has recently been hold- 
ing services for the few members re- 
maining. A new roof was placed on it 
in view of making it a permanent 
memorial. 


Louisville, Ky. 

For several months past the First 
Church, Louisville, has been entertain- 
ing as many as 75 soldiers each Sunday 
evening. A meal is served and games 
and other entertainment provided. 
Soldiers come from Fort Knox and 
Bowman Airfield. Pastor H. C. Lind- 
say has been appointed chaplain at the 
Airfield, until the government provides 
another to succeed Chaplain Paul W. 
Shrope, now at Barksdale Field, La. 

Daily noonday Lenten services were 
held in the First Church under the 
auspices of the Lutheran Ministerial 
Association. Local pastors have been 
assisted by all the Lutheran chaplains 
at Fort Knox and the Airfield. The 
city has been districted into four sec- 
tions for the annual Three-hour Good 
Friday Service. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Help us find the Lutherans among the new 10,000 
residents in the Dayton area. Living quarters 


scarce. We can assist them in finding residences 


and church homes. 
Write at once to the Rev. F. R. Stoneburner 
Lutheran Inner Mission League 
201 Commercial Street, Dayton, Ohio 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 


HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 


Catalogue Free on Request. 
The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


MARION 
COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass” region of Vir- 
ginia. Liberal Arts, 
Pre-library, Pre- 

a nursing, Pre-jour- 
nalism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business 
Education, Home Economics, Music, Speech, 
Happy home and social life in atmosphere of 
Southern culture. 68th year. Rates $475.00 to 
$520.00. Catalogue and view book. — J. 
Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


By Ira R. Lapp 


“The Seven Last Words” was pre- 
sented at Christ Church, Jeffersontown, 
Ky., and also at the First Church, 
Louisville, Ky., by the Louisville Union 
Chorus, which has been trained under 
the direction of the Rey. A. Vernon 
Hess, pastor of Grace Church, Louis- 
ville. 


A reception is to be held at Grace 
Church, Louisville, April 15, for the 
new pastor of Fenner Memorial Church, 
Louisville, the Rev. Roger Gordon 
Imhoff. He came to Louisville from 
Carthage College, Carthage, IIl., where 
he was in charge of the Department of 
Public Relations. He preached his first 
sermon in his new parish, March 15. 
The reception will be sponsored by the 
Lutheran Ministerial Association. 


The Rev. Earl S. Rudisill, Ph.D., sec- 
retary of the Parish and Church School 
Board, will make a tour of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod the week of 
April 19-26. He will speak at the First 
Church, Louisville, Tuesday evening 
of that week in the interests of the 
work of his Board. 


The Board of Directors of the Lowis- 
ville Lutheran Home, Jeffersontown, 
Ky., will hold a special session April 
22 to promote plans for a larger en- 
dowment. The present endowment of 
$11,000 has accumulated from surpluses 
in current funds. 


The President of the Synod, Clayton 
A. Robertson, D.D., has issued an “ad 
interim” license to Mr. Charles Strubel, 
senior in Hamma Divinity School. Mr. 
Strubel has been called as pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church, Louisville, and is at 
present supplying that congregation 
each week. It is planned that he shall 
be ordained at the coming convention 
of the synod in Fenner Memorial 
Church, Louisville, May 19 and 20. 


Under the local Council of Churches 
a school for operators of silent and 
sound movie projectors has been in- 
stituted. It is planned to use these stu- 
dents in a program of visual education 
in our churches. A film, “The First 
Easter,” has been leased for a year by 
the Council and is to be loaned in our 
churches for a freewill offering and the 
cost of projector, including operator. 
Listing of all available local owned 
films is being made for use in the 
churches. 


The annual Service for Confirmands 
of all Lutheran churches in Louisville 
was held in Grace Church, Passion 
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Sunday evening. This service brings a 
capacity crowd each year. 


The Lutheran Men’s League of 
Louisville and Vicinity is giving its an- 
nual picnic at Fountaine Ferry Park 
June 6, 1942, as a final effort to meet 
its pledge to the United Lutheran 
Church Local Convention Fund. 


Missions Become 


Self-supporting 


AN evidence of progress in the home 
mission field in the area of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod may be noted in 
the assumption of self-support by three 
mission congregations within the past 
several months. These congregations 
are: Tinicum Memorial, Essington, Pa., 
the Rev. Robert C. Davis pastor; St. 
Matthew’s, Woodlyn, Pa., the Rev. 
Raymond Foellner pastor; and Trinity, 
Woodbury, N. J., the Rev. Arthur W. 
Lawver pastor. 


Beloved at Ninety 


Tribute of Esteem to Dr. Horace M. 
Oberholtzer, Retired Pastor 


Let us report to the readers of THE 
LutTuHERAN and their friends the begin- 
ning of the ninety-first year among us 
of Horace M. Oberholtzer, D.D., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., who was born March 8, 
1852, at Lionville, Chester County, Pa. 
He is enjoying good health of body and 
excellent health and condition of mind 
and spirit. He is a source of guidance 
and inspiration not only to the loved 
ones of his family circle and the writer, 
but to a great host of relatives and 
friends. His membership in the First 
Lutheran Church, Schenectady, and his 
fellowship with his pastor, the Rev. Dr. 
H. D. Shimer, are exemplary for all 
Christians to contemplate. September 
25, 1942, this father in Israel will have 
completed sixty years as an ordained 
minister of the Lutheran Church. 

Here are interesting facts in the rich 
life history of this notable man: He was 
educated at the State Normal School 
at Millersville, Pa., and at Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary in Pennsylvania. 
From the seminary he was graduated 
in June 1882, and in September of that 
year was ordained by the East Penn- 
sylvania Synod. He has served these 
pastorates of our Church: Tyrone and 
Sinking Valley, Pa., 1882-1888; Tyrone, 
Pa., 1888-1891; Logansport, Ind., 1891- 
1893; Salina, Kan., 1893-1898; Troy, 
N. Y., 1898-1921; Woodstock, N. Y., 
1921-1934. 

He retired from the regular active 
ministry in September 1934 and has 
since, with Mrs. Oberholtzer, lived in 
Schenectady, N. Y. He has his own 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


{ Means Outstanding for Mature Audience. 
Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Blondie Goes to 
College (Col.) 
Arthur Lake 
Larry Simms 
P. Singleton 


Comedy based on popular 
comic strip, with Blondie 
and Dagwood enrolling in 
college, concealing marital 
state with comic results. 


Perfectly naive and inconsequential, 
but characterized by human inter- 
est and inoffensive farce. Trivial but 
pleasant. WES s 


The Castle in the 
Desert (Fox) 
Sidney Toler 
Sen Young 


{The Forgotten 
Village (Pan- 
American Films, 
produced by 
John Steinbeck 
and Herbert 
Kline) 


Melodrama. Charlie Chan 
exercises usual deductive 
talents on a crime remin- 
iscent of the Borgias. 


Documentary showing de- 
tails of life in a remote 
Mexican village; its theme 
the conflict between super- 
stition and modern public 
health methods in treat- 
ment of disease. 


Routine murder mystery, quite in- 
volved and with its plot solved by 
talk rather than action. Indifferent 
detective fare. 


Film has been beautifully photo- 
graphed and scored; the perform- 
ances—by actual peasants, doctors, 
etc.—are remarkably vivid and ef- 
fective. Throughout, honest intent is 
apparent. Sincere, impressive. M 


The Man Who Re- 
turned to Life 
(Col.) 

L. Fairbanks 
Paul Guilfoyle 
John Howard 


Drama. A young “yankee,” 
falsely accused of crime in 
southern town, flees to 
start new life, returns years 
later to clear enemy ac- 
cused of his murder. 


Rather harrowing in theme and told 
in routine fashion, but honestly pre- 
sented and holding interest until 
end. Unimportant, but quite con- 
vincing. M 


North of the Klon- 
dike (Univ.) 
B. Crawford 
Lon Chaney 
Andy Devine 


Melodrama of early 1900’s, 
with Alaskan pioneers led 
by mining engineer against 
exploiters who try to drive 
them from homes. 


A “western” in theme and method, 
but without cowboys. Some repul- 
sive physical combat included for 
its own sake. A routine entry, only 
for action fans. M, 


The Remarkable 
Andrew (Par.) 
Brian Donlevy 
Ellen Drew 
Wm. Holden 


Fantasy, in which Old 
Hickory returns in spirit 


. with other dead heroes to 


help young city clerk in 
small town clear self of 
framed accusation and re- 
veal graft of superiors. 


A fresh idea and presented at proper 
leisurely pace. Does not quite come 
off, however; portions are unmoti- 
vated, and in the end the appear- 
ance of the ghosts at all has been 
entirely pointless, while Jackson’s 
main contribution has been unlim- 
ited imbibing of whiskey with no 
visible results. Disappointing. M 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 

For Family: Babes on Broadway, Fantasia, The Great Commandment, The 
Great Dictator, Hay Foot, It Started With Eve, The Reluctant Dragon, Thanks a 
Million, The Vanishing Virginian. 

For Mature Audience: All That Money Can Buy, Birth of the Blues, Blossoms 
in the Dust, Citizen Kane, The Girl from Leningrad, Here Comes Mr. Jordan, 
Hold Back the Dawn, How Green Was My Valley, H. M. Pulham, Esq., Ku Kan, 
Ladies in Retirement, The Little Foxes, Major Barbara, The Man Who Came to 
Dinner, The Men in Her Life, Mr. V, One Foot in Heaven, Remember the Day, 
Sergeant York, The Stars Look Down, Sullivan’s Travels, Suspicion, Target for 
Tonight, To Be or Not to Be. 


secretary of the 


home with a blessed family life which 
includes his daughter, Mrs. John Q. 
Adams, her husband and their daugh- 
ter, Ruth Elizabeth Adams. Dr. Ober- 
holtzer married at Tyrone, Pa., on Sep- 
tember 18, 1890, Elizabeth R. White- 
head of Williamsburg, Pa. Mrs. Ober- 
holtzer, who was eighty-one years old 
on March 10 of this year, has made 
a most honorable record as pastor’s 
wife and mistress of the parish. 

Dr. Oberholtzer has held these syn- 
odical offices: Secretary of the Kansas 


Synod, 1894-1897; 
Franckean Synod, 1899-1901; president 
of that synod, 1901-1903, and treasurer 
from 1903 to 1908; secretary of the 
Synod of New York, 1908-1911, and 
necrologist of the synod, 1918-1929. In 
addition, he served as vice-president of 
the Kansas State Christian Endeavor 
1894-1895; delegate to the General 
Synod conventions at Allegheny, Pa.; 
Mansfield, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; and 
Atchison, Kan. His active ministry has 
covered fifty-two years. 


®@ 


She 


) PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


J7'N75 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 


STUDIOS: PATERSON, Ni: 


| strane GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 


MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS ¢ DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


837 Marking 105 years of service] 949 


to the church and clergy 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23R0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHURG Bible Markers 
Super-Frontals 


STOLES — CHOIR GOWNS — CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 
WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


EMBROIDERIES 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassed 
Outfitters to over 2500 
schools, colleges, churches 
and seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


“PULPIT Mc.CARTHY & SIMON 
; INC, 
Ne CHD 7-9 wists AO 


In conversation, correspondence, de- 
votions and personal conferences, as well 
as in attendance upon the services of 
his church and the general church 
gatherings of his community, and by 
regular reading of the literature of our 
Church he keeps a vital contact with 
the Christian life and affairs of the day. 

While he is still here among us, able 
to enjoy our appreciation and refresh 
the hearts of those who are thus re- 
minded of him, we recite these things 
that have been woven into the fabric 
of his life and service: 


A man I know whose spirit kindles in 
me 

More of the spirit which is the candle 
of the Lord: 

A man I know, a friend and father to 
me, 

True is he, yes, and strong like a chap- 
ter from the Word! 


This man I know whose many years 
live in me— 

Light for the journey, peace in the 
tumult of the days: 

This man I know and send him bless- 
ings from me, 

And for his goodness send to his Maker 
praise. 


This man I know whose helpmeet lives 
beside him— 

Proved by the testing from service long 
derived: — 

And her I know, a friend and blessing 
like him— 

They are the two whose Psalm their 
era has survived. 

Wn. G. BooMHOWER. 
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THEY WENT IN PAIRS 
AND NOW ---- 


Jerusalem Lutheran Church, Rev. 
Car] M. Kessler, Pastor, Wadsworth, 
Ohio, has thirty-three additional sub- 
scribers for THE LUTHERAN, over 
10% of the confirmed membership. 


Miss Hilda M. Werner, President 
of the Luther League making this 
canvass, writes: 


“I am so proud of our Luther 
Leaguers I thought I just had to let 
you know what they have done. 


“The Leaguers conducted a cam- 
paign for LUTHERAN subscriptions. 
Over a period of two weeks, going 
in pairs, we canvassed the entire con- 
gregation, getting thirty-three NEW 
subscriptions and two RENEWALS; 
over 10% of the confirmed members. 


“It is the first time we have had 
such success in our campaigns for 
LUTHERAN subscriptions, and we 
are so happy that so many of our 
church members will have their 
church paper in their home.” 


This League earned $19.40 in 
commissions. 


Also interested in a larger circulation of THE 
LUTHERAN are the following congregations: 


Bornholm, Ont., Can. 
, William Schultz 
Jacobus, Pa. 

Salem, Samuel Stauffer 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

St. Peter’s, R. Bertram Reed 
Lancaster, Ohio 

First, Howard Rogers 
Kent, Ohio 

First (Trinity), H. E. Hamme 
New Pittsburgh, Ohio 

St. Peter’s, W. H. Baker 
Alhambra, Cal. 

Grace, D. Edward Wright 
Berlin, Pa. 

Trinity, C. P. Bastian, D.D. 
Camp Hill, Pa. 

Trinity, Howard F, Bink 
Greencastle, Pa. 

Evan.-Luth., H. B. Burkholder 
Millheim, Pa. 

St. John’s, O. E. .Feeman 
Lewistown, Pa. 

St. John’s, James H. Goss 
State College, Pa. 

Grace, John F. Harkins, D.D. 
Clearfield, Pa. 

St. John’s, E. Roy Hauser 
Hooversville, Pa. 

Trinity, Harry B. Hull 
Littlestown, Pa. 

St. Paul’s, D. S. Kammerer 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

Zion, M. Stanley Camp 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

First, Carroll S. Klug 
Felton, Pa. 

St. Paul’s, George D. Laird 
Mahanoy City, Pa. 

St. John’s, L. B. Lutz 
Carlisle Springs, Pa. 

St. Matthias, Chas. S. Messner 


_ storerooms on Fenkell 
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A Tale of Two Churches 


For ten years no United Lutheran 
congregation erected a new church in 
the Detroit area. Then with but one 
Sunday in between, two missions, less 
than three miles apart in the northwest 
area, moved into the basements of their 
new structures. February 15, Resurrec- 
tion Church held its service of dedica- 
tion. Over 250 people witnessed the 
dedication by the pastor, the Rev. R. R. 
Sala, and heard the sermon by the Rev. 
W. I. Hackenberg, member of the 
Michigan Synod’s Home Missions Com- 
mittee. Two weeks later, March 1, 
Augsburg Church occupied the base- 
ment of their new building with the 
pastor, the Rev. William S. Avery, 
using the prayer of blessing from the 
service for the dedication of a church 
house. 

But moving into the basements of 
their respective churches was not the 
only experience shared by these sister 
mission congregations over the years. 
Pastorates followed like patterns. The 
Rev. J. N. Lentz, pioneer missionary 
for the Michigan Synod, organized 
Augsburg in 1925 and Resurrection in 
1930. He was followed by the Rev. 
A. E. Schmidt as first regular pastor of 
Resurrection Church and the Rev. 
R. F. Weiskotten, first pastor of Augs- 
burg. In both cases, supply pastors 
filled the gap until the next pastors ar- 
rived. The sainted Rev. C. C. J. Maass 
was the supply at Augsburg Church, 
while Dr. M. L. Canup supplied at 
Resurrection. Then came the second 
regular pastors: the Rev. P. W. Schrope 
at Resurrection and the Rev. John 
Schmidt at Augsburg. And finally the 
present pastors of both congregations 
took charge in 1938. 

Between them they 
also just about ran the 
gamut of places in 
which mission congre- 
gations hold services. 
Both started out in 


Avenue, one of the prin- 
cipal streets of the city. 
In 1932, Resurrection 
Church moved into the 
Burns School, where 


services continued to be held until the 
dedication of the new building. Augs- 
burg Church moved from their store 
into a portable chapel, intended as a 
temporary expedient and therefore 
erected without sanitary facilities of 
any kind. However, the congregation 
remained there for fifteen years, mov- 
ing into a lodge hall last October, so 
that the new building might be erected 
on the original location. 

Plans for the future are somewhat 
alike. Resurrection Church has com- 
pletely finished its basement—the walls 
and ceiling are plastered, partitions are 
erected, painting is finished. The mem- 
bers hope to raise additional money to 
finish the first floor this year. Augsburg 
Church did not complete its basement, 
but merely enough that it might be 
used. The upstairs is complete except 
for painting and installation of furnish- 
ings. Men of the congregation plan to 
finish this work so that the building 
may be dedicated during the week of 
April 26. Throughout the year, finish- 
ing touches will be put on the base- 
ment. Thus by the end of 1942, both 
edifices should be almost, if not en- 
tirely, complete in every respect. 

Both churches seat about 225 per- 
sons, including a special wing for the 
choir to the left of the nave. 


TO “ON THE WING” 
By Harry P. Vanatter, Detroit, Mich. 


(VERSES written on learning that Dr. 
M. J. Bieber is temporarily disabled by 
a broken hip. The author in an ac- 


companying letter writ.es THe Lu- 
THERAN: 


“Dr. Bieber officiated at the 
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(Above) 
Resurrection 
Church, Detroit, 
Rev. R. R. Sala 
Pastor 


(At left) 
Augsburg Church, 
Detroit, 
Rev. W. S. Avery 
Pastor 
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funeral of our only baby in such a com- 
forting manner that I feel I am more 
than qualified to speak his praise.” Ep.) 


ON THE WING 
Dedicated to Dr. M. J. Bieber 


We do not know how many years 
You've spent in time awinging; 

We only know how many hearts 
You’ve taught the joy of singing. 


We do not know how many miles 
In storms you’ve walked together; 

We only know that once too oft 
You braved the icy weather. 


We do not know how many pains 
You may have spared your brothers; 
We only know your mishap came 
While minist’ring to others. 


We do not know how many friends 
Will visit you tomorrow; 

We only know you didn’t wait 
When we were deep in sorrow. 


We do not know why these things are 
Or why they’re called a blessing; 

We only know you’ve earned a rest 
From all that is distressing. 


We do not know if all you’ve helped 
Have learned your change of venue; 
We only know your evry pain 
Is shared by all who love you. . 


We do not know the countless prayers 
Your heart has poured unceasing; 

We only know the comfort wrought 
Which should return increasing. 


Progress Reported 


THE executive committee of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the New 
Jersey Conference of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania met March 4 at Beth- 
any Church, Gloucester, N. J. The 
Rev. Harold F. Muffley conducted the 
service and the Rev. C. Donald Heft 
delivered the message. Mrs. Edna C. 
Madsen presided. 

All departments reported a healthy 
condition, a decided increase being re- 
ported particularly in the Thank Offer- 
ing. The Anniversary Committee, Mrs. 
Paul C. Weber chairman, presented a 
tentative program and history for the 
celebration of the society’s tenth an- 
niversary at their spring convention 
May 6, at Epiphany Church, Camden, 
N. J. At the three sessions of this con- 
vention prominent speakers will deliver 
the messages. A goal of $200 has been 
set as an anniversary gift, to be ap- 
plied to a fund already held in trust 
for a Home for the Aged and Orphans 
in the New Jersey Conference. At this 
time the Father Heyer Memorial Gift 
will also be offered, the conference 
having met its apportionment. 


Dr. W. P. Christy Leaves 
St. Mark’s, Minneapolis 


Tue man who has been called to 
serve the Lord knows that he has no 
permanent home in this world of 
change. Yet no other man, in any walk 
of life, forms ties as deep and as sacred 
as does the faithful undershepherd. 
When a pastor- 
ate coversa 
span of twenty- 
eight years, 
roots of friend- 
ship and Chris- 
tian bonds be- 
come part of 
his very exist- 
ence. Such has 
been the expe- 
rience of Dr. 


and Mrs.Christy 
* atSt: Mark’s 
W. P. Christy, D.D. Church, Min- 


neapolis, Minn. 

In view of this, it was no light mo- 
ment when on March 1 Dr. Christy 
faced a large congregation for the last 
time as their regular pastor. In his 
typical, dignified and deliberate manner 
he gave his final message, the same 
message which he constantly preached: 
loyalty to the Redeemer, expressed in 
faith, hope and love. 

St. Mark’s congregation of today is 
the fruitage of twenty-eight years of 
faithful ministry. A large number of 
the present membership, throughout 
the full length of this pastorate, have 
grown in grace through Dr. Christy’s 
faithful leadership. Those of more re- 
cent membership, too, have been 
blessed and strengthened spiritually 
thraugh his pastoral care. As members 
of St. Mark’s we are all keenly aware 
of the sacrifice that Dr. and Mrs. 
Christy are making as they lay down 
their duties in this congregation. But 
we, too, feel the pull at our heart- 
strings as we sever these spiritual ties. 

Though Dr. Christy goes to serve 
another congregation in this city, his 
work at St. Mark’s will not come to an 
end. It will abide. Always carried on 
in true humility and without fanfare of 
trumpets, his building has been sound 
and solid. His keen sense of Christian 
values are built permanently into the 
life of St. Mark’s congregation. On 
such a foundation St. Mark’s can con- 
tinue to build and face a hopeful future. 

Dr. and Mrs. Christy leave behind a 
host of loyal friends who will follow 
them into their new associations with 
warm hearts. In their prayers they will 
carry Dr. and Mrs. Christy before the 
Throne of Grace, petitioning the Shep- 
herd of shepherds to bless them and 
keep them in their new field of labor 
and to make them a benediction to 
many. A Memper or St. Marx’s, 
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GORHAM 


for Memorials 


When selecting a sacred memorial 
consider Gorham first for quality, 
authentic design and superior 
craftsmanship. 

Since 1831 America’s Leading Silver- 
smiths have been creating stately Ecclesi- 
astical Appointments for those who appre- 
ciate the best at a cost no more than the 
ordinary kind. 

Tilustrated 

Nos. 04480 Ciborium, 734 in. high. 

Gold Plated Inside...... $36.00 
Gold Plated All Over 37.50 
04481 Ciborium, 10 in. high. 


& 
Gold Plated Inside...... 45.00 


Write for catalog illustrating complete 
line of Chalices, Ciboria, Bread Plates, 
Private Communion Sets, Host Boxes 
and many other items. DEPT. LU4. 


THE GORHAM CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Gowrs for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, materials 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 


J.M. HALL, INC. “New vorK” 


NEW YORK 


American Distributor of Stained Glass Windows 
for James Powell & Sons, Ltd., London, England 


CHURCH 
PAINTING 
Mural and Altar 

JOHN KROGMANN 


ARTIST 


3561 W. Fullerton 
hicago 


@y Purrit GOWNS 
aie Pulpit 
I lal Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


Studio 3 


RGEISSLER.INC, 


450 SDH AVE. NEAR FO = ST NEW YORK 


Ws. 
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Welcome to Los Angeles, California 


BREE 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
3119 W. Sixth Street 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
In the heart of the Wilshire district. 
Morning Worship, 11:00 A. M. 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
Sixth & Market Sts., Wilmington, N. C. 


Welcomes Tourists 
Service Men’s Center for Lutherans 
at Camp Davis 
SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
WALTER B. FREED, Pastor 


When in SAN FRANCISCO you 


are invited to attend Services at 


ST. MARK’S 
Ev. Lutheran Church 


1135 O’7PFARRELL STREET 
“The Oldest Lutheran Church in 
the West.” 


WORSHIP SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
Rev. Charles P. Smith, Minister 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10.45 A. M. 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 


14TH and N STREETS, N. W. 


Morning Service: 11:00 o’clock. 
Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., Ph.D., Pastor 


Sa ae a 


Expected attendance, 75,000. 


PHILADELPHIA’S EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY STADIUM 


DR. ROSS STOVER'S SERMON: 
“God Triumphs Over The Blackout” 


N. B. C. NATIONAL BROADCAST—7 A. M. to 7:30 A. M. 


Choir of Hundreds formed in V shape, 75-foot Floral Cross, Walter Eddowes, Harmony 
Trumpeters, New York’s Famous Salvation Army Band, Color Guard of Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, Singing of Easter Hymns, Philadelphia’s Great Soloists, Great Flag 
Demonstration, Presentation of a Red Cross Ambulance to the American Red Cross. 
(307,500 have attended since 1935.) 


Dr. Shimer Honored 


Marcy 1, Herbert D. Shimer, D.D., 
observed his twenty-fifth anniversary 
as pastor of the First English Lutheran 
Church, Schenectady, N. Y. His ser- 
mon theme at the morning worship was, 
“The Most Wonderful Sermon Text in 
the Bible,” based on John 3:16. At 
this service Henry G. Pfeil, vice-pres- 
ident of the church council, brought 
Dr. Shimer the greetings of the con- 
gregation, and Mayor Mills Ten Eyck 
the greetings of the City of Schenectady 
and of the Schenectady police and fire 
departments of which Dr. Shimer has 
been the Protestant chaplain for the 
past twenty-five years. In behalf of the 
fire department, Mayor Ten Eyck pre- 
sented Dr. Shimer with the twenty-five 
years’ service badge. The altar and 
chancel flowers were red roses: given 
by the church council and the primary 
and junior departments of the Sunday 
school, in honor of Dr. Shimer. 

In the afternoon Dr. and Mrs. Shimer 
were given a surprise reception by the 
congregation in the parish room. Henry 
G. Pfeil presided. The Rev. Austin E. 
Stiles of the Second Lutheran Church 
conducted the devotions. Greetings 
were brought by Pastor Stiles, H. M. 
Oberholtzer, D.D., the Rev. Dorr E. 
Fritts, president of the Eastern Confer- 
ence of the United Synod of New York; 
the Rev. Herman F. Vesper for the 
Mohawk Valley Lutheran Ministers’ 
Association; Dr. and Mrs. M. J. Bieber, 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Chureh 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REY. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


SUNDAY 
SERVICES 


9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 


MORNING 
SERVICES 


Broadcast over 
Staa WJ AS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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and members of the congregation. Dr. 
Shimer was presented with a purse by 
the congregation and Mrs. Shimer was 
given a corsage of roses. A fellowship 
tea given by the ladies of the congre- 
gation followed the devotions and 
greetings. 

Dr. Shimer was graduated from Get- 
tysburg College in 1896 and from Get- 
tysburg Theological Seminary in 1899. 
He has served the following pastorates: 
New Kingstown and Allen, Pa.; Wat- 
sontown, Pa.; St. John’s, Hudson, N. Y.; 
and the First Church, Schenectady. 


TREASURER OF CENTRAL 
PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD DEAD 


Mr. Richard Lloyd Schroyer, treas- 
urer of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, died February 18 at his late 
residence in Selinsgrove, Pa. Dr. G. 
Morris Smith, president of Susque- 
hanna University, preached the ser- 
mon, and the Rev. Dallas C. Baer, Sec- 
retary Joseph D. Krout, D.D., and 
President M. R. Hamsher, D.D., par- 
ticipated in the service. Interment 
took place in the Selinsgrove Cemetery. 

Mr. L. C. Smith of Altoona, Pa., was 
appointed acting treasurer in Mr. 
Schroyer’s place. 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. Charles H. Tyson 


Emma Lucy Geise Tyson, widow of Attorney 
Charles Hunter Tyson and mother of President 
Levering Tyson of Muhlenberg College, died 
March 15 at the president’s home on the college 
campus in Allentown, Pa. She was eighty-eight 
years old on January 23. 

In poor health since the death of her husband 
in October 1940, Mrs. Tyson suffered a heart 
attack several weeks before her death and had 
been critically ill since that time. Formerly of 
Reading, Pa., she had been residing with Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Tyson since last summer. 

Mrs. Tyson was born in Pottstown, Pa., Jan- 
uary 23, 1854, the daughter of Jacob and Maria 
(nee Otto) Geise. Her great-grandfather was 
Dr. Bodo Otto, surgeon-general to Washington’s 
Army at Valley Forge, and her grandmother 
was Mrs. Esther Witman Otto, long active in 
St. Matthew’s Church, Reading. 

Since her girlhood, Mrs. Tyson was active in 
St. Matthew’s Church and for more than forty 
years was superintendent of the Primary De- 
partment of the Sunday school. Later, until the 
death of her husband, she was in charge of the 
cradle roll. Thus, for more than fifty years, all 
the young people in St. Matthew’s Church came 
into contact with her. 

Her only survivors are her son, Dr. Tyson, 
and a sister, Ella Geise of Reading. 

Funeral services were held at the Tyson home 
on the Muhlenberg campus with Dr. E. P. Pfat- 
teicher and Dr. William C. Schaeffer, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Allentown, officiating. Her 
own pastor, Dr. W. R. Siegart, officiated at serv- 
ices in Reading, where burial was made. 


Mrs. Carl Ziegelbrier 


Augusta Ziegelbrier (nee Klein), wife of the 
Rev. Carl Ziegelbrier, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Cordova, Md., departed this life Feb- 
ruary 27, 1942. Mrs. Ziegelbrier was born Sep- 
tember 30, 1875, in Newark, N. J. Having been 
left an orphan at the age of four years, she was 
brought up by her uncle and aunt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Christian Schaefer. September 30, 1903, 
she married the Rev. Carl Ziegelbrier in St. 
Peter’s Church, Verona, N. Y. ere were two 
tees both of whom preceded their mother in 

eath. 

After a mental illness of almost three years, 
Mrs. Ziegelbrier was called to her eternal re- 
ward. She was a faithful and helpful com- 
panion in the work of the parishes in New Jer- 
sey, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Cordova. 

Funeral services were conducted in St. Paul’s 
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Church, Cordova, March 2, by William A. Wade, 
D.D., Baltimore, Md., the Rev. Henry C. Kraft 
of Easton, Md., assisting. A large number of 
members and friends attended the services. 
Within the past four years Pastor Ziegelbrier 
has lost by death a son, and a sister who made 
her home with him. The passing of Mrs. Ziegel- 
brier leaves him alone in the parsonage. 
William A. Wade. 


COMMISSION ON ADJUDICATION 


The Commission on Adjudication of the 
United Lutheran Church in America will meet 
in the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., at 
10.00 A. M., Wednesday, April 15, for the trans- 
action of any and all business which may 
properly be brought before it. 

B. H. Pershing, Sec. 
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SYNODS 


The fifty-first annual convention of the Evan- e 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM 1941 FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


gelical Lutheran Synod of California will be 
held in St. John’s Church, 17th and L Sts., Sac- 
ramento, Calif., the Rev. Henry W. Opperman : “a 
pastor, April 28 to May 1. 

The Confessional Service and Sacrament of 
the Holy Communion will open the convention 
Tuesday evening, April 28, at 7.45 o’clock. 

Business sessions will be held daily at 9.00 
A. M. and 2.00 P. M. Evening sessions at 7.45 
P. M. The synodical Laymen’s Banquet will be 
held the evening preceding the opening of 
synod, Monday, April 27. Wednesday evening 
will be in charge of the synodical Women’s 
Missionary Society; and the synodical banquet 
will be held Thursday evening. Adjournment 


$7,497,339.60 
1,957,262 


n in Life Insurance in Force for 1941 . . a : 
nin Assets for 1941... - ss + es BDee 


Paid to Policyholders in 1 
® 


PAID TO BENEFICIARIES. . 
PAID TO LIVI POLICYHOLDERS . 


TOTAL PAID IN 1941 . . 


$181,558.00 
577,728.08 


$759,286.08 
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is scheduled for noon, Friday, May 1. 
Credentials for all lay delegates must be in 

the hands of the secretary of synod not later 

than noon April 25. Clarence F. Crouser, Sec. 


The eighty-eighth annual convention of the 
United Lutheran Synod in Iowa will be held 
at St. Mark’s Church, Davenport, Iowa, the 
Rev. William Kmet and the Rev. Victor Archie 
pastors, April 27-29. The Holy Communion will 
be administered at the first session, Monday, 
at 4.00 P. M. Ralph M. Krueger, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Kansas 
and Adjacent States will hold its seventy-fourth 
annual convention at Zion Church, Hutchinson, 
Kan., the Rev. E. R. Harrison pastor, beginning 
with an informal service Monday evening, April 
13, and closing Thursday, April 16. Communion 
Service and formal opening at 9.00 A. M., Tues- 
day, April 14. George R. Whittecar, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland 
will hold its 123d annual convention, May 25- 
27, at the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Get- 
tysburg, Pa. The meeting will open with the 
service of Holy Communion. The president, 
the Rev. Raymond C. Sorrick, will preach the 
sermon. 

Applicants for ordination and licensure must 
meet the Examining Committee Monday after- 
noon, May 25, at 2.00 o’clock. 

J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The Rocky Mountain Synod will hold its 
fifty-first annual convention at St. Mark’s 
Church, Pueblo, Colo., May 12-14. 

Albert H. Buhl, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The sixty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
Kansas and Adjacent States will be held in 
Trinity Church, Abilene, Kan., Dr. Fuller Berg- 
stresser pastor, April 28-30. 

Miss Helen Fink, Sec. 


The thirty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Synod will meet in St. Mark’s Church, 
Pueblo, Colo., the Rev. W. C. Conradi pastor, 
May 12-14. The first session will be the Com- 
munion Service, Tuesday evening, held in con- 
junction with synod, which meets at the same 
ime. Mrs. O. F. Weaver. 


CONFERENCES 


The 142d annual convention of the Allentown 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held in the chapel 
of the Old People’s Building of the Good Shep- 
herd Home “For Crippled Children and Old 
People,”’ Allentown, the Rev. Conrad W. Raker, 
superintendent, on Monday and Tuesday, April 
20 and 21. The Holy Communion Service will 
be held Monday at 10.30 A. M.; the sermon will 
be preached by the Rev. William L. Katz, D.D., 
in Grace Church. Prof. John D. M. Brown, 
Litt.D., will address the evening meeting on 
the “Muhlenberg Family.” 

David H. Frederick, Sec. 


The spring convention of the Western Confer- 
ence of the United Synod of New York will be 
held at St. John’s Church, Lancaster, N. Y., the 
Rev. George M. Bock pastor, Tuesday, April 14. 
Sessions at 10.00 A. M., 2.30 and 6.30 P. M. 

Howard A. Kuhnle, Sec. 
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The spring convention of the Central Confer- 
ence of the Pittsburgh Synod will be held 
Thursday, April 9, in Trinity Church, McKees- 
port, Pa., the Rev. Norman E. Kieffer pastor. 
Sessions will begin at 9.30 A. M. with the Serv- 
ice of Holy Communion. 

John M. Nycum, Jr., Sec. 


The Erie Conference of the Pittsburgh Synod 
will meet for its spring convention Tuesday, 
April 7, in Holy Trinity Church, Greenville, 
Pa., the Rev. Peter Brath pastor. Sessions at 
9.30 A. M. and 1.30 P. M. Lewis R. Fox, Sec. 


LUTHERAN FOREIGN MISSIONS 
CONFERENCE 


The thirty-fourth annual convention of the 
Lutheran Foreign Missions Conference of North 
reecha) will be held at Columbus, Ohio, April 
7 and 8. 

This convention will bring together many of 
the leaders in the foreign mission enterprise 
of our Lutheran Church in America: Mission- 
aries, board members, church executives and 
board secretaries. 

The sessions will be held at Capital Uni- 
versity. 

Tuesday morning, April 7, two group meet- 
ings will be held, one by the secretaries of the 
various boards, and the other will be a meeting 
of all missionaries in attendance. 

The conference proper will open Tuesday at 
2.00 P. M., and continue until Wednesday eve- 
ning, when it will close with a banquet. 

The officers of the conference are: Dr. M. 
Edwin Thomas (U. L. C. A.), president; the 
Rev. John E. Gronli (N. L. C.), vice-president; 
the Rev. M. C. Dixen (N. L. C.), treasurer; 
S. Hjalmar Swanson (Augustana), secretary. 


PASTORS’ CONVOCATION 


The annual Pastors’ Convocation sponsored by 
the alumni of the Philadelphia Lutheran Sem- 
inary at Mt. Airy, Pa., will occur April 8 and 9 
in the Schaeffer-Ashmead Memorial Chapel on 
the seminary campus. Discussions will be held 
by the Rev. Fred J. Fiedler, Prof. Paul J. Hoh, 
and the Rev. George A. Buttrick. 

Those in charge of the convocation anticipate 
a profitable series of discussions. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 
608 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me free copy of your financial statement. 


Fill Spring’s balmiest 
days with extra health, 
enjoyment and luxury 
—at no extra cost. 250 
rooms, sea-water baths; 
| “Ship’s Sun Deck”; de- 
licious food. Special 
entertainment. Booklet. 


ATTRACTIVE EASTER RATES 
Weekly rates from $32.50 per 
person, double, with meals. 


Aeolian-Skinner 
ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 


organ for small churches. 


Full description wpon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
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WHO SHOULD SUBSCRIBE? 


Church School Teachers, Officers, Children of 
the Church Workers, Pastors, Parents. (Every 
school should place a group subscription for its 
officers and teachers.) 


WHY SUBSCRIBE? 


Informed workers make for progress. Maga- 
zine contains helpful ideas and information. 
More subscribers help us cut costs, thus enab- 
ling us to spend more money on improving the 
magazine and benefiting you. 


WHAT ARE WE DOING ABOUT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS? 


We are putting on a campaign, using advertis- 
ing (letters, circulars, etc.); personal contacts 
in the field through representatives of the Par- 
ish and Church School Board; help from Com- 
mittee on Parish Education in Synods; co-oper- 
ation of local pastors. We are also improving 
the make-up and content of the magazine. 


OUR GOAL 


10,000 Subscribers by Fall, 1943. This is our aim out of a possible 70,000 Sunday 
school teachers and officers, 15,000 local Children of the Church workers, as well as 
pastors and parents. Our past record is good, subscriptions having increased 10 per 
cent every year for the past six years. Will YOU help us to reach our GOAL. 
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THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets - Philadelphia, Penna. 
CHICAGO COLUMBIA PITTSBURGH 


